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November 18, 1966 



Dr. Clare L. Taylor, Chairman 
State Board for Libraries 
c/o Michigan State Library 
Lansing, Michigan 

Dear Dr. Taylor: 

■\ 

We submit herewith our report containing the findings of our 
survey of library needs and patterns of use among major users of 
reference and research library resources in Michigan, together with 
our recommendations for new initiatives building upon the strong 
foundation already established by Michigan’s many well~deve loped 
libraries. 

Michigan is one of the leading states in library development 
today. We hope that the recommendations we have made will play a 
part in maintaining your leadership position and we are proud to have 
had this opportunity of working with you and your professional 
colleagues in analyzing the current needs in the state. 

Because a substantial part of this study has consisted of the 
collection of new data, we have depended heavily upon librarians, 
faculty members, government officials, school teachers, and manu- 
facturing executives everywhere in the state to supply information and 
to respond to our requests for interviews and other forms of assist- 
ance. We are quite conscious of our debt. to these many people and, 
by means of this letter, we want to express our appreciation for the 
ready assistance we have received in all quarters. 

We stand ready to assist you in any way we can to interpret 
the findings of our study and to implement the proposals we have 
made for strengthening library resources and services in Michigan. 

Very truly yours, 

NELSON ASSOCIATES, INCORPORATED 



MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS • CABLE ADDRESS. NELSONCONS • BRANCH OFFICE WASHINGTON. D C 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report contains the results of a statewide survey of refer - 
ence and research library resources and needs in Michigan undertaken 
during the first six months of 1966. 

Two broad objectives were established for this survey, namely: 

: 1. to deterrhine the extent and nature of the immet needs, 

present and future, of major categories of users of 
-jv' reference and research library resources; and 

■ .2. to propose adequate and practical measures to meet 
such needs as are uncovered. 

The first of these objectives is treated in Chapters I through IV and 
the second in Part Two. 

in the Spring of 1965 a short preliminary study of reference and 
research library resources and needs in Michigan was prepared by 
Nelson Associates for the Governor's Interdepartmental Resource 
Development Conunittee, the Michigan Department of Economic 
Expansion, and the Michigan State Library. The report of this pre- 
liminary study entitled Suggested Guidelines for a Comprehensive 
Survey of Reference and -Research Library Cooperation in Michigan 
was submitted to the three sponsoring organizations in April 1965 and 
was discussed by menibers of these organizations and other concerned 
persons in the state. Following the guidelines suggested, the Michigan 
State Board for Libraries, working through the Michigan State Library, 
authorized a more comprehensive study. 

The earlier report indicates that only a limited amount of data 
was then available on many aspects of reference and research library 
needs in Michigan. A major portion of the present survey has con- 
sisted of a data collection effort to supply substantial additional 
information. 

A three -part program of data collection was undertaken. 

First, four questionnaires were prepared and sent to four principal 
groups of users of reference and research library resources to assess 
their needs and determine their patterns of use of these resources. 
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The four groups were (1) all faculty members of four -year public and 
private institutions of higher learning in Michigan, (2) all teachers of 
off-campus university courses from the nine public universities and 
colleges offering such programs, (3) a sample of public elementary 
and secondary school teachers, and (4) a sample of manufacturing 
executives. 

A second psirt of the data collection program consisted of 
interviews. Included in these interviews were selected librarians, 
faculty members, off-campus progjram directors, and administrators 
of ten public and five private universities and colleges in all parts of 
the state. In addition, eighteen selected federal, state, and local 
government officials (other than personnel of public libraries) were 
interviewed to determine their needs for and uses of reference and 
research library materials. The earlier study had shown some use 
of out-of-state library resources especially by individuals in the 
southwestern area of Michigan; to investigate this matter further 
interviews were also held with the directors or other senior admin- 
istrators of the Center for Research Libraries and the John Crerar 
Library in Chicago, and the libraries of Northwestern University, 
the University of Chicago, and the University of Notre Dame. 

The third part of the data collection program consisted of 
the sampling of interlibrary loan slips and non -registered borrowers’ 
cards from selected major libraries in the state and also the analysis 
of existing information from earlier studies and reports of individual 
libraries. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to all those who gave gen- 
erously of their time to complete questionnaires and to be interviewed. 
Throughout the study an advisory group of public and university li- 
brarians, university administrators, and representatives of major 
special libraries gave valuable advice and guidance. Their names 
appear on a preceding page. Special thanks are due to Mr. Lawson 
Shaw and his staff at the machine records unit of the Michigan State 
Library for their machine tabulation of the questionnaires and com- 
puter preparation of tables which provided the data for most of the 
tables used in this report. 



PART ONE 



REFERENCE AND RESEARCH NEEDS 
AND PATTERNS OF LIBRARY USE AMONG 
MAJOR PATRON GROUPS 






Chapter I 



UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE FACULTY AND STUDENTS 



Faculties and students at the graduate and undergraduate lev- 
els in the colleges and universities undoubtedly make up the largest 
group of users of reference and researcl- library resources. To de- 
termine the libra.ry needs and current ^'atterns of use by this group in 
Michigan^, two methods were used in this study. First- questionnaires 
were distributed to all faculty members of four-yer r coUeges; this 
group also included those administrators and graduate assistants with 
teaching and research responsibilities. Second, interviews were held 
on each of ten public university and college campuses and at five 
private colleges; the persons interviewed were selected from the 
faculty, administrators, and librarians. 

The faculty questionnaire was distributed to a total of 14, 969 
persons at 44 colleges and universities; an effort was made to reach 
every faculty member on every four-year campus in the state. Usable 
replies were received from 4, 877 (32. 6%). The percentage of returns 
ranged widely by college from a low of 2. 3% to a high of 73. 8% (both 
of these extremes were registered by relatively small liberal arts 
colleges). The three largest state universities and the largest pri- 
vate university, with responses ranging from 28. 2% to 32. 8%, were 
closely clustered around the overall figure. (See Table A-1. ) 

The questionnaire is divided into three parts. Part I, to be 
completed by all respondents, is designed to determine faculty pro- 
fessional library needs. Part II, to be answered only by those teach- 
ing undergraduates, is aimed at determining undergraduate students* 
library needs. Part III, to be completed only by those faculty mem- 
bers supervising graduate courses or research, considers the gradu- 
ate students' library needs. A copy of this questionnaire appears in 
Appendix E as Exhibit 1. 



1 Tables with letter prefixes are found in the appendix with the corres- 
ponding letter. 
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I. FACULTY LIBRARY NEEDS 



Characteristics 



The respondents to the faculty questionnaire represent a wide 
cross section of academic fields and are widely distributed by aca- 
demic rank and by length of service at their present institutions. The 
academic fields are grouped together into major academic areas; the 
distribution of respondents is shown in Table 1 below. 

Table 1 

A^A OF SPECIALIZATION 



Humanities 


22.2% 


Social sciences 


30.8 


Biological sciences 


19.3 


Physical sciences 


23.3 


Combination of more than one area 


2.8 


No answer 


1.6 




100. 0% 



Tables 2 and 3 give the percentage distribution by rank and by length 
of service at the present institution. 

Table 2 

ACADEMIC RANK 



Full professor 


22.6% 


Associate professor 


18.5 


Assistant professor 


24.1 


Instructor (lecturer) 


15.0 


Research associate 


3.8 


Graduate assistant 


10.5 


Other 


4.7 


No answer 


0.8 



100. 07o 



Table 3 



LENGTH OF SERVICE AT PRESENT INSTITUTION 



One year or less 


19.27o 


Over 1 year ta3 y^ars 


25.4 


Over 3 years to 5 years 


12.6 


Over 5 years to 10 years 


16.4 


Over 10 years 


25.3 


No answer 


1.1 




100. CP/o 



Comprehensive data on a statewide basis are not available show- 
ing the actual distribution of college faculty members according to the 
above three characteristics; data on faculty rank, however, are avail- 
able for 1962-63 and they show a close correspondence to the distribu- 
tion of the responses (see Appendix A). 

A common pattern in American higher education is the develop- 
ment of the faculty member as both teacher and researcher. To a sub- 
stantial degree this pattern is being carried out by Michigan college 
and university faculty members. Of those replying to the faculty 
questionnaire 74. 4% said they were engaged in research at the present 
time. Of those who said they were so engaged 70. 5% said their research 
was not for a degree. This means that more than half (52. 4%) of the 
total respondents was engaged in research not related to graduate de- 
gree work. Of those who were doing research for a degree 68. 7% were 
working for a doctorate, 22. 3% for a master’s, and 9. 0% for some other 
degree. 

The interviews on campuses throughout the state show that 
faculty research, especially that not related to degree work, leads to 
publication in many forms including books, chapters, articles, reviews, 
films and film strips, records and tapes, and others. While the amount 
of research work and number of publicati 'S vary from campus to cam- 
pus because of many factors, these activiiies are taking place in all 
' parts of the state. 

Use of Libraries 

To meet their needs both for instructional programs and for re- 
search projects, to what libraries do these faculty members turn? The 
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most frequently used library, far out-distancing all others, regard- 
less of its size or adequacy, is the on-site campus library. Use of 
the campus library at least once a week or more is indicated by 69. 5% 
while less than 1% say they never use their campus library. The 
second most frequently used library, but ranking substantially below 
the first, is the^Detroit Public Library. Of the total respondents 4% 
indicate use once a week or morej thus the respondents alone incdude 
abouC 200 faculty members using the Detroit Public Library at least 
weekly; if they are typical of the total faculty population in the state, 
as many as 600 use this library at least weekly. Table 4 shows the 
frequency of use of the campus library, the three lai;gest. state uni- ^ 
versity libraries, and the Michigan State Library as well as the 
Detroit Public, isee also Tables A -8 and A-9. ) Because of the • 
nature of the question it seems probable that the large number of ”No 
Answer” tallies can be assumed to belong in the "Never" or 
"Infrequently” columns. 

Almost every library in the state may be used at some time or 
other for some professional purpose by a faculty member. However, 
when asked to list other libraries used, only 16 libraries out of the 
hundreds of public, school, college, and special libraries in the state 



Table 4 

FREQUENCY OF USE OF MAJOR MICHIGAN LIBRARIES 





Several 


Once 














Times a 


a 








No 




Library 


Week 


Week 


Monthly 


Infrequently 


Never 


Answer 


Total 


Campus Library 


39.2<7o 


30.3^0 


17. 5% 


10.5<7o 


0.8<7o 


1.7<7o 


100. C 


University of Michigan 


0.7. 


1.0 


4.8 


24.6 


30.4 


38.5 




Michigan State University 


0.1 


0.3 


1.2 


9.4 


45.0 


44.0 




Wayne State University 


0.5 


0.6 


1.8 


. 8.9 


52.9 


35.3 




Detroit Public Library 


1.4 


2.6 


6.8 


15.2 


51.7 


22.4 




Michigan State Library 


0.1 


0.3 


1. 6 


14.2 


59.4 


24.4 





are listed by as many as 25 respondents. These 16 include four college 
libraries, 11 public libraries, and one private business library. Only 
three of these (Ann Arbor Public, Kalamazoo Public, and East Lansing 
Public) are listed by more than 100 respondents. (See Table A-12. ) 

When asked which library of all those used by the respondent is 
the most important for his needs, 84. 4% list the campus library. 
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Second and third listed, but much lower,, are the University of 
Michigan Library at Ann Arbor (3. 6%) and the Detroit Public Library 
(1. 4%).. All cithers are listed by less than 1%. With very few excep- 
tions this high rank for the campus library applies to big universities 
and small colleges,*^ regardless of location in the state, to all academic 
areas, and to faculty engaged in research or not so engaged. The sec- 
ond and third rank varies slightly by academic field. (See Tables A-2‘, 

A -3, and A -4.") 

" " .... . , ^ ‘ * 

The most important exception to this general pattern is Eastern 
Michigan University where 5 5.’ 4% list the most important library as the 
campus library and 30. 5% specify the University of Michigan. This 
situation at Eastern Michigan University may be somewhat altered in the 
near future when the new library is completed and opened for service. 

With the significance of the role of the campus library estab- 
lished by the judgment of its great importance to meet faculty profes- 
sional needs and by the high frequency of use, the adequacy of that 
library as judged by its. faculty users becomes of great impor tance also. 
Table 5 shows the overall opinion of the faculty respondents on the ade- 
quacy of the campus library for their own fields of specialization. 

From the table it can be seen that 57. 8% judge the campus library to be 



Table 5 

GENERAL ADEQUACY OF CAMPUS LIBRARY- 
ALL RESPONDENTS 



Very good 


19.4<yo 


Good 


38.4 


Fair 


29.4 


Poor 


11.0 


No answer 


1.8 



good or very good for their own field of specialization.. . (See also Table 
A -5. ) Over 40% judge their campus libraries to be only "fair" or 
"poor." 

If one examines the responses from the eight state colleges and 
universities other than the University of Michigan, Michigan State and 
Wayne State, however, they reveal that 50% or more of the faculty mem- 
bers in eac? institution rate their campus libraries as only fair or poor 
with respect to adequacy in their fields of specialization. (Table A -5) 
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Tables 6 and 7 show this judgment according to academic area 
and to present research activities respectively. The faculties in the 



Table 6 



ADEQUACY OF CAMPUS LIBRARY BY ACADEMIC AREA 





Very 

Good 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


No 

Answer 


Total 


Humanities 


15.2% 


36.2% 


S2.T/o 


14. 5% 


1.5% 


100.0% 


Social sciences 


18.5 


36.4 


32.1 


11.7 ■ 


1.3 




Biological sciences 


27.4 


42.1 


20.7 


9.3 


0.5 




Physical sciences 


20.3 


41.9 


28.4 


8.2 


1.2 




All combinations 


15.9 


36.2 


34.8 


11.6 


1.4 





biological and physical sciences generally estimate the adequacy of the 
campus library higher than those in the social sciences and humani- 
ties, and in combined fields. Those respondents who are engaged in 
research for a degree give the campus library lower ratings than do 
those who are doing research not related to a degree or those not en- 
gaged in research. 



Table 7 

ADEQUACY OF CAMPUS LIBRARY 
BY PRESENT RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 



■ Very No 





Good 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Answer 


Total 


Research for doctorate 


13.4% 


36.7% 


32.8% 


15. 7% 


1.4% 


^ 100.0% 


Research for master’s 
Research but not for 


7.6 


36.4 


40.3 


15.7 


0 




degree 


23.7 


38.2 


26.7 


10.5 


0.9 




Research but not specified 


29.2 


34.4 


23.9 


11.5 


1.0 




Not engaged in research 


16.8 


42.7 


30.0 


8.1 


2.4 





Two other factors seem to affect the judgment of adequacy of the 
campus library. In general the higher the academic rank of the re- 
spondent and the longer he has served in his present institution the 
higher the rating he gives to his campus library. (See Tables A -6 and 
A -7. ) 
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Although the campus library fills a major need for faculty per- 
spnneL it has been noted above that some use, eyen though sniall com- 
pared to the campps library, is made of . other libraries throughout 
Michigan. Table 8 shows in. rank order the reasons given for using 
libraries other than the home campuL library. 



Table 8 

MAIN REASONS FOR USING LIBRARIES 
, OTHER THAN CAMPUS LIBRARY 





Percent of Total 


Reason 


Respondents 


Depth of the specialized collection 


38.5‘7o 


General breadth of the collection 


26.7 


Conveniently located 


25,2 


Broader selection of periodicals 


19.2 


Quality of reference service 


10.0 


Convenient hours 


8.9 


Stack privileges 


8.5 . 


Liberal loan policies 


7.9 


Comfortable facilities 


6.2 


Availability of government 




documents 


5.8 


Material not available in own library 


2.5 


Special or unique materials 


0.8 


"Easy to use" 


0.4 


Personnel more competent 


0.3 


All others 


1.0 



It is noteworthy that three of the top four reasons given for using 
other libraries relate to the quality of the collections available. 

Almost all college and university libraries in the United States 
(and Michigan is no exception) extend the courtesy of use of their re- 
sources to qualified scholars and other specified users. In some 
cases, this use by "outsiders” is limited to certain unique resources 
and to certain categories of users. In others, this courtesy is more 
widely extended to any citizen who may have a legitimate reason for 
using the library's resources. These users may receive a special card 
which defines the conditions imder which they can use the library and 
specifies the period of time during which it can be used. These "non- 
re gis ter ed borrowers' cards" provide an additional source of data on 





use of libraries by other than "home constituents. " Table 9 shows the 
number and distribution outstanding of non -registered borrowers’ cards 
for four universities in Michigan during the week of March 14-18, 1966. 
The figures in Table 9 are based on the definition of this service used 
by each university itself and this definition does not always include all 
students from other institutions who use the library’s materials and 
services. (For example, Wayne State University and the University of 
Detroit have a reciprocal agreement permitting students and faculty from 
each university to use the libraries of both on presentation of proper 
identification cards from their own school. These library users are not 
listed as non- registered borrowers and are not included in the figures in 
this table. Also, many schools use this same card for their own students 
and faculty who for some reason (e. g., loss or theft) may not have pos - 
session of their own regular identification cards for an extended period 
of time; the special non -registered borrower’s card may be used until 
a new identification card is issued. ) 

Non -registered borrowers’ cards do not by themselves provide a 
true measure of library use by outsiders. Nor does the record of inter- 
library loans (discussed later in this chapter) complete the picture. A 
very substantial part of library use, as any regular patron, librarian or 
observer will testify, does not result in any record or transaction; it 
consists of in -library use of materials and services not resulting in the 
removal of any material. In fact it is this great volume of unrecorded 
activity that largely accounts for the necessity of employing question- 
naires such as were distributed for the present study. 

Although the campus library is ranked generally as the most im- 
portant and most frequently used by the faculty, this does not mean, of 
course, that they necessarily regard it as possessing the best collection 
of material in the state in their own fields of specialization. Slightly 
more than half of the respondents named the University of Michigan 
Library when asked which library has the best collection. Table 10 
shows the distribution of the total respondents on this question. Almost 
one -third of the respondents indicate they do not know or gave no 
answer. 
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-'■'ble 9 



NON-REGISTERED BORROWERS’ CARDS SUMMARY 
WEEK OF MARCH 14-18, 1966 



University of Michigan State . Wayne State University of 



Category of Michigan University University Detroit 



Card Holder 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


.Members of the 
University's Own 
Family 
Students 


39 


6.5<7o 


47 


A.^o 


134 


35.9% 


0 


0 


Student family 


0 


0 


26 


2.5 


0 , 


0 


0 


0 


Faculty 


98 


16.4 


34 


3.3 


54 


14.5 


2 


10.0% 


Faculty family 
Subtotal 


37 


6.2 


46 


^ 4.4 


12 


3.2 


_0 


0 


. 


29.1% 


153 


■\AA% 


200 


53.6% 


_2 


10.0% 


Others from Michigan 


















Students from other 
Michigan colleges 
and universities 


11 


1.8% 


361 


^A.°P}o 


4 


1.1% 


1 


5.0% 


Faculty from other 
' Michigan colleges 


















' and universities 


220 


36.8 


48 


4.6 


26 


7.0. 


3 


15.0 


. Teachers and other 
educators 


10 


1.7 


94 


9.1 


25 


6.7 


6 


30.0 


Government officials 
and employees 


51 


8.5 


94 


9.1 


14 


3.8 


0 


0 


Business and industrial 


14 


2.4 


87 


8.4 


50 


13.4 


5 


25.0 


Clergy ■■ 


13 


2.2 


8 


0.8 


3 


0.8 


1 


5.0 


'Writers 


l' 


0.2 


6 


0.6 


3 


0.8 


0 


0 


Other professional 


“23 


3.8 


32 


3.1 


2 


0.5 


0 ■ 


0 


. Miscellaneous others 


54 


9.0 


123 


11.9 


30 


8.0 


Ji ■ 


0 


Subtotal 


397 


. 66.4% 


853 


82. 5°lo 


157 


42.1% 


16 


80.0% 


but-of-State 

Students 


1 


0.2% 


27 


2.6% 


1 


0.3% 


1 


5.0% 


Faculty < 


24 


4.0 


0 


0 


15 


4.0 


i 


5.0 


Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


_0 


0 


Subtotal 


25 


4.2% 


28 


2.7% 


16 


4.3% 


_2 


10.0% 


Unidentifred 


2 


0.3% 


0 


0 


0 


0 


JI 


0 


Total 


598 


100.0% 


1,034 


100. 0%* 




100. 0% 


20 


100. 0% 



* Total does not add due to rounding. 
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Table 10 

BEST COLLECTION IN FIELD OF SPECIALIZATION 

•vi 

Percent of Total 

Library Respondents 



University of Michigan 


51.8% 


Michigan State University 


7.2 


Wayne State University 


3.4 


Detroit Public Library 


1.3 


Michigan State Library 


0i5 


University of Detroit 


0.3 


Personal libraries 


0.2 


All others (including campus 
libraries for other schools) 


2.9 


Don’t know 


16.3 


No answer 


16.0 



This order of rank generally holds for all academic areas except for 
the humanities where the positions of Michigan State University and 
Wayne State University are reversed- (See Tables A -13 and A-14. ) 

Library Materials and Services 

Faculty respondents were asked to indicate the frequency with 
which they used selected types of library materials in their fields of 
specialization. Table 11 shows the percentage replies for all re- 
spondents. For periodicals the response by academic division follows 
the general pattern with the biological sciences making most frequent 
use and the humanities making the least use, but the range between 
them is less than 3%. For monographs the most frequent user is the 
social sciences and again the humanities the least frequent with a 
separation of 14. 4% between them. For government documents there 
is a wider range; again the social sciences are first and the humani- 
ties last with a separation of 48. 9%. For manuscripts the social sci- 
iences are first and the physical sciences last with a gap of 13. 1%, 
and for recordings and related materials the gap is 35. 4% between 
the humanities (first) and the physical sciences (last). (See Table 
A-23.) 




: 



.FR?C 
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Table 11 



USE OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 



No 



Type of Material 


Often 


Occasionally 


Never 


Answer 


Total 


Periodicals* serials, 
journals 


80.4% 


17.4% 


0.7% 


1.5% 


100.0% 


Monographs 


36.6 


43.6 


11.0 


8.8 




Government documents 


19.5 


45.1 . 


24.1 


11.3 




Manuscripts 


9.1 


44.9 


33.8 


12.2 




Recordings, language 
tapes, films, or other 
audio-visual materials 


10.5 


31.8 


47.4 


% 

10.3 





The faculty were also asked to report the frequency of their 
use of selected library services provided by campus libraries and to 
evaluate, in general terms, the adequacy of these services. Table 12 
shows the replies for frequency and judgment of adequacy for inter- 
library loans. Xerox or other photoduplication, and for microfilm 
readers /printers. (See Tables A-15 through A-22. ) The data reveal, 
among other things, that respondents rely heavily on copying services 
(over 75% indicating often or occasional use;; that interlibrary loan 
is used often by relatively few but at least occasionally by nearly 54%; 
and that almost precisely half of the respondents never use microfilm 
readers or printers. 

Satisfaction with the adequacy of these services is generally 
rather high, ranging from 58. 6% (Xerox or photoduplication) to 35. 1% 
(microfilm readers /printers) indicating that the services are very good 
or good. (A significant percentage of respondents indicate they don*t 
know how adequate the services are, but these are largely accounted for 
by those not using the services. ) 

Those who answered that the service is either fair or poor were 
asked to list what they think are the major deficiencies of the service. 
For interlibrary loans, more than half (53. 9%) indicate that the major 
deficiency is slowness of service. For photoduplication services no 
one major deficiency in service stands out so clearly. The one most 
often listed (23. 8%) is the need to wait to use the machines; close be- 
hind is the cost of photoduplication, listed by 22. 8%. The third and 
fourth ranked deficiences, like the first, concern limitations on the 
equipment — restricted access to machines (11. 6%), and lack of 
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Microfilm readers/ 

printers 4.8 40.4 49.9 4.9 100.0 7.7 27.4 6.2 4.1 33.6 21.0 100.0 



satisfactory equipment (10. 6%). For microfilm readers /printers a . 
similar pattern emerges. The principal deficiencies in service and 
the percentages listing them are: (1) have to wait to use machines 
20. 9%; (2) inadequate facilities other than the machines themselves 
— 15. 5%; (3) inadequate collection of films — 13. 1%; and (4) lack of 
any or of satisfactory equipment — 12. 5%. 

Most faculty members apparently rely mainly on themselves 
most of the time for locating information in their campus libraries. 
Of the total respondents, more than two -thirds (68. 9%) say they rely 
occasionally on the campus library staff for professional assistance 
in locating information while only 17. 3% say they do so often. More 
than one out of nine (11. 7%) indicate they never rely on the library 
staff. 



In carrying out their professional responsibilities for research 
and teaching almost two-thirds of the faculty (66. 3%) feel it is essential 
to have free access to the library stacks and an additional 25. 9% feel it 
is worthwhile. Only 6. 5% boliove such free access is incidental to 
their work. (See Tables A -10 and A-11. ) 

Out-of-state Libraries 

The reference and research resources of libraries outside the 
state of Michigan can sometimes be tapped when needed by users in 
Michigan, These out-of-state resources may be borrowed on inter- 
library loan, photocopies may be requested, or personal visits may be 
made to use the facilities at the libraries themselves. All of these 
methods have been used by Michigan scholars from all parts of the state, 
but the total use of out-of-state library resources is not large. In the 
course of the present study information on interlibrary loan transac- 
tions was obtained directly from selected libraries; the data reveal a 
variety of patterns. For example, a major portion of the University of 
Michigan's interlibrary loan transactions (in a one -year period 47. 9% 
of those loaned and 56. 8% of those borrowed) was conducted with out- 
of-state colleges and universities. (See Table 13.) Another example 
in recent years is Andrews University which borrows from the nearly 
University of Notre Dame. While the total number of these transactions 
is not large for either school, it might be noted that )-thirds of Notre 
Dame's interlibrary loans to Michigan schools in recent year went 
to Andrews University alone. 

The respondents to the faculty questionnaire were asked to what 
extent they make personal visits to out-of-state libraries. Table 14 
shows the replies to this question. Besides the libraries listed on the 
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Table 13 

DISTRIBUTION OF INTERLIBRARY LOANS AND PHOTODUPLICATION REQUESTS 
FOR SELECTED MICHIGAN LIBRARIES (PERCENT OF TOTAL TRANSACTIONS) 







University of Wayne State University of Detroit Public 

Michigan University Detroit Library 

Loaned Borrowed Loaned Borrowed Loaned Borrowed Loaned Borrowed 



Educational Institutions 



Michigan colleges 
and universities 


14.1% 


2.1% 


Michigan schools and 
boards of education 


1.0 


0 


Out-of-state 


47.9 


56.8 


Public Libraries 
Detroit Public Library 


0.1 


1.2 


Michigan State Library 


0.2 


1.1 


Others 


3.0 


3.3 


Government Agencies 
U.S. government 


1.4 


23.5 


Michigan state 
agencies 


* 


0 


Michigan local (other 
than schools and 
boards of education) 


0 


0 


Others 


0.5 


0 


Special Libraries 
Michigan hospitals 
and other medical 


0.8 • 


* 


Michigan business 
and industry 


17.9 


0.5 


Others 


12.8 


li.3 



3.5% 


16. 1% 


14.5% 


48.6% 


3.2% 


13.6% 


0.2 


* 


7.0 


0 


0.7 


0.4 


5.0 


68.1 


21.9 


15.8 


4.0 


43.4 


0.9 


6.5 


0 


13.8 


n.a. 


n.a. 


0.2 


* 


0 


0 


2.2 


1.2 


0.2 


3.8 


2.9 


0.6 


4.6 


7.0 


1.1 


10.2 


0.4 


14.7 


1.5 


15.1 


0.1 


0.5 


0 


0 


* 


0 


1.3 


* 


0 


0 


0.3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3.1 


0.3 


0 


51.7 


0.3 


2.1 


0 


0.9 


1.6 


35.5 


0.3 


51.2 


3.4 


79.1 


8.9 


0.2 


0 


0 


0 


3.3 


8.9 



Total (Percent) lOO.Qfl /o 100. y jo 100. (y ^o 100. O^ o 100. O^ o 100. O^ o 100. O^ o 100. 
Total Number of 

Items** 18,508 1.492 10,874 1.491 242 354 8.363 258 



* Less than 0. 1%. 

** The total number of items is for a one -year period. In the case of the items loaned by the University of 
Michigan we were provided the figures for an eight-month period and projected these figures for an addi- 
tional four-month period to get the annual total. For the Detroit Public Library we received a report of 
loans to libraries in Detroit, but outside the public library system for a six-month period j this figure was 
doubled to get the annual figure and was added to the annual total of interlibrary loans to libraries outside 
Detroit for the total loans reported in this table. All other totals are annual totals reported by each library, 
n. a. - not applicable 
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Table 14 



USE OF OUT-OF-STATE LIBRARIES 



At Several 

Least ■ Times 
Once a a 



No 

Rarely Never Answer Total* * 



Month Year 



University of Chicago 
Northwestern University 
John Crerar Library 



1.4<7o 7.4<7o 60.7«yo 30.4«yo 100. O^o ■ 



Center for Research Libraries 
Notre Dame University 



* 0.4 2.7 64.5 32.3 

* 0.5 3.9 63.4 32.1 

0 0.2 1.7 64.9 33.1 

Q.iojo 0.7 2.4 63.5 33.3 



* Less than 0. 05*70. 

•* May not add due to rounding. 



table the only libraries to receive any mention by as many as 1% of the 
respondents were the Library of Congress, the New York Public 
Library, the Newberry Library in Chicago, and Harvard's Library. 

While there is no measurement here of the importance of any of these 
visits to a particular research project, clearly the frequency of per- 
sonal visits to out-of-state libraries is very small. The absolute 
numbers are not insignificant, however; in the case of the University 
of Chicago the 1. 4% who visit its library several times a year represents 
68 of the respondents; if the respondent group is representative of the 
total population there are over 200 Michigan faculty members using the 
Chicago Library several times a year. 



n. UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS' 

LIBRARY NEEDS 

Part II of the faculty questionnaire was designed for those faculty 
members who teach undergraduates. Of the total usable responses in 
Part I, 3, 649 or about three-fourths (74. 8%) answered Part II, and the 
tables relevant to this section are based upon that number of responses. 

The faculty were asked to evaluate the adequacy of the campus 
library in meeting undergraduate student needs in terms of four factors. 
Table 15 shows their responses. More than 60% consider the campus 
library either good or very good with respect to depth of collections in 
the fields they teach and also with respect to general breadth of 
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collection. (See Tables A -24 and A-25. ) Those teaching biological 
and physical sciences generally rate the depth of special collections a 
little higher than do those teaching the humanities and social sciences. 
(See Table A- 27.) 

Table 15 

ADEQUACY OF CAMPUS LIBRARY 
FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 





Very 

Good 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


No 

Answer 


. Total 


• ’ Depth of collection 
in the field you 
teach 


19.3% 


42.8% 


27.6% 


7.7% 


2.6% 


100.0% 


/ General breadth of 
collection 


19.4 


44.7 


27.2 


5.8 


2; 9 




, Ay^lability of 








31.4. 


3.9 




multiple copies 


5.2 


21.2 


38.3 . 




' Availability of^ 


K - 






21.2 




.. 


: gating space 


10.7 


33.0 


30.4 


4. 7 





■ judgment of adequacy applied to the availability of multiple 
copies and of seating space is much less favorable. Only slightly more 
than one -quarter (26. 4%) think the availability of multiple copies is very 
good or good and.less than half (43. 7%) rate seating space availability in 
those two categories. (See Tables A -26 and A -28. ) 

The importance of the campus library was noted above in Part I 
and is again shown in the answers by the faculty to the question of 
whether or not they tailor their course reading lists to materials avail- 
able in the campus library. The answers are divided as follows: 
yes 57. 2%; No — 19%; Don’t use reading lists 21. 1%; and No 
answer 2. 7%. Of the well over half that replied yes — that they do 
tailor their reading lists to campus library materials *~more than four 
out of five indicate that this does restrict them to some extent at least 
in compiling reading lists. The percentages are: no restriction at all 
-*~17. 4%; somewhat restrictive 57. 9%; significantly restrictive 
19. 3%; severely restrictive — 4. 2%. Except for the physical sciences 
‘ where a large number of those responding do not use reading lists, the 
academic areas generally conform to this pattern, and even in the phys- 
ical sciences three out of four of those who do tailor their reading lists 
feel this restricts them to some extent. (See Tables A-30 and A-31.) 
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To a very great extent faculty members expect their under- 
graduate students to rely on the campus library for materials needed 
for course work. Only 15. 4% said they expect their students to use li- 
brary resources other than the campus library for course work. This 
pattern applies generally throughout the state with one exception. In 
the Detroit area slightly more than a quarter of the faculty at both pub- 
lic and private universities indicate that they do expect their students 
to use off-campus libraries for course work. This probably reflects 
the existence of several college and large public libraries within 
ordinary commuting distances in the Detroit area. 

When it comes to term papers and other special assignments a 
larger percentage, but still a minority, of faculty expect their ,:ytudents 
to use resources other than the campus library. For this kind of work 
33. 3% say they do expect their students to use other resources. There 
is considerably more variation by college or university in response to 
this question than there is to the previous one. (See Tables A -32 and 

A-33.) 

The faculty were asked what libraries, to their knowledge, other 
than the campus library are used by their undergraduate students and 
were asked to list them in descending order of frequency of use. A 
large number of libraries was listed. The first four libraries listed as 

most frequently used in order were the Detroit Public Library, the 
University of Michigan Library, the Michigan State Library, and the 
Wayne State University Library. The first four libraries listed as sec- 
ond most frequently used were the Detroit Public Library, Wayne State 
University, the University of Michigan, and the Michigan State 
University Library. The first four libraries listed as third most fre 
quently used were the Detroit Public Library, the University of 
Michigan, Wayne State University, and Michigan State University. (See 

Table A -2 9.) 

Finally, faculty were asked to indicate on the basis of their 
teaching plans what reliance their undergraduate students would have to 
place in the future on selected types of library materials. Table 16 
shows their replies, and again the importance of periodicals, serials, 
and journals is clearly shown. While the same pattern is generally fol 
lowed by academic area there is some variation, especially concerning 
government documents, manuscripts, and audio-visual materials. With 
respect to the first two, the social sciences place greater emphasis 
while the humanities and physical sciences place less. Concerning the 
audio-visual materials, the humanities place the most emphasis for fu- 
ture need while the physical sciences place the least. (See Table A-34. ) 



Table i6 - 

. . : ' FUTURE UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY MATERIAL NEEDS 

No Need 
Now 







■ 




or in 


No 




' 


More ' 


Same 


Less 


Future 


Answer 


Total 


Pmodicals. serials. 




; ' ■ 


* 




■ 




journals 


. . ^55.T/o 


35.8% 


1.0% 


4.5% 


3.0% 


100.0% 


Monographs 


24.5 


,48.8 


2.4 


14.8 


9.5 . 




Government documents 


17.0 


40.6 


2.1 


28.1 


12.2 




: Manuscripts . 


9.4 


40.4 


3.1. 


,33.3 


1^8 




Recordings/ language 
tapes, hlins, or 






' , • 


' > 


. ' 




' biher audio-visual 














materials 


30.4 


29.7 


1,8 


26.9 


*. 11.2 . 





m. GRADUATE STUDENTS* LIBRARY NEEDS 

\ Part in of the questionnaire was designed to obtain the views of 
faculty members on the library needs of graduate students.. Only those 
teaching graduate classes or supervising graduate research were asked 
to repty tpthis portion of the questionnaire. Of the total respondents 
(4, 877), this section was answered by 2, 367 or 48. 5 %. The tables for 
this part are based on that total of responses. 

The faculty were asked to evaluate the adequacy of the campus 
library for meeting the overall needs of their graduate students in three 
respects. Table 17 shows the distribution of the total number of re- 
sponses to this question. On an overall basis the majority of faculty 
considers the depth and breadth of their campus library collections to 
be good or very good. Yet 39. 2% rate the campus library only fair or 
poor with respect to depth of collection and 36. 2% so rate it with respect 
to general breadth. For graduate students, like undergraduate students, 
the unavailability of multiple copies seems to be a serious deficiency in 
campus libraries. (See Tables A-35,, A-36, and A-37.). 
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Table 17 









I 

II 




ADEQUACY OF CAMPUS LIBRARY 
FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 





Very 

Good 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


No 

Answer 


Total 


Depth of collection 
in fields you teach 


22.6% 


36. 7% 


28.8% 


1014% 


1.5% 


100.05 


General breadth of 
collection 


22.9 


39.3 


27.2 


9.0 


1.6 




Availability of 
multiple copies 


5.6 


22.6 


38.0 


30.2 


3.6 





There is considerable variation in responses by school although 
a pattern is apparent. The three /large public universities with large 
graduate programs and the private universities and colleges, which 
usually have limited graduate programs, generally conform to the 
total picture. However the regional and newer public universities and 
colleges, some of which are in the process of expanding or planning 
expansion of graduate programs, are rated substantially below the 
overall figures. There is also considerable variation by academic 
field in evaluating the campus library. (See Table A -38. ) 

More than half (55. 8%) of the graduate faculty report that they 
tailor the reading lists for their courses and seminars to materials 
available in the campus library; 31. 3% say they do not; and 9. 9% say 
they do not use reading lists. Of those who tailor their reading lists, 
almost four out of five (again a pattern similar to the undergraduate) 
indicate that this restricts them to some extent in compiling reading 
lists. The figures are: 5. 8% severely, 20. 6% significantly, 52. 3% 
somewhat, 19. 9% not at all, and 1. 4% no answer. There is a wide 
range by academic field. (See Tables A -41 and A -42. ) 

The same questions applied to the selection of research and 
thesis topics give substantially different results. Only 24. 6% say they 
tailor reading lists for these assignments to the campus library and 
15. 5% report they do not use reading lists for this work. Of those who 
do tailor reading lists, almost the same percentage (77. 7%), however, 
say that such tailoring restricts them in compiling their lists. Again 
there is a wide range by academic field. (See Tables A -43 and A -44. ) 

Faculty members were asked if they expect their graduate stu- 
dents to use library resources other than the campus for certain types 
of assignments. Table 18 gives the distribution of replies to this 
question for the total number of respondents. 
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Table 18 



USE OF OTHER THAN CAMPUS LIBRARY 
FOR SELECTED TYPES OF ASSIGNMENTS 



Assisnment 


Yes 


No 


No 

Answer 


Total 


Course and seminar 
work 


35.e<7o 


58.9<7o 


5.5% 


100.0% 


Term papers and other 
special assignments 


44.0 


50.0 


6.0 




Theses and 
dissertations 


64.4 


25.5 


10.1 





While the percentage rises as the type of assignment involves more 
extended research materials and techniques^ it is only for theses and 
dissertations that more than half expect their students to use libraries 
other than the campus library. Again there is considerable variation 
by academic field, but these figures once more point up the general im- 
portance of the campus library. (See Tables A -39 and A -40. ) 

The faculty were asked to list, in order by frequency of use, H- 
braries other than the campus libraries which, to their knowledge, are 
used by their graduate students. The first three libraries listed as most 
frequently used are the University of Michigan, the Detroit Public 
Library, and Wayne State University. All out-of-state libraries taken 
together give a total greater than Wayne State and less than the Detroit 
Public Library. (See Tabte A -45. ) 

Table 19 shows the distribution of the total response to the ques- 
tion concerning future graduate student reliance on selected types of li- 
brary materials on the basis of the teaching plans of the graduate, faculty. 
Again, as shown on Parts I and II of the questionnaire, heaviest reliance 
is placed on periodicals, serials, and journals. While there is some 
variation by academic field, in all fields more than half the respondents 
indicate that they will place more reliance on this type of material in the 
future than they do at present. 
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Table 19 



FUTURE GRADUATE STUDENT NEEDS 
FOR SELECTED LIBRARY MATERIALS 



Material 


More 


Same 


Less 


No Need 
Now 
or in 
Future 


No 

Answer 


Total 


Periodicals, serials, 
journals 


63. »yo 


Zl.^Pjo 


0.4fyo 


0.3<7o 


4.5% 


100.0% 


Monographs 


41.1 


47.0 


1.4 


2.9 


7.6 




Government documents 


28.9 


42.9 


1.8 


15.4 


11.0 




Manuscripts 


22.9 


44.6 


2.4 


18.0 


11.9 




Recordings, language tapes, 
films, or other audio- 
visual materials 


25.8 


31.8 


1.4 


27.5 


13.4 





MAJOR FINDINGS 

The major findings of the survey with respect to patterns of 
use and library needs at Michigan colleges and universities are given 
below. 



1. The campus library is judged by faculty members to be 
the most frequently used library by both faculty and stu- 
dents regardless of the t3rpe of institution, the adequacy 
of its library or its proximity to other libraries. 

2. The campus library is judged by faculty members to be 
the most important library to faculty and students. 

a. For course work, seminars, and special assignments, 
both imdergraduates and graduates are expected 
mainly to use the campus libraries and are not ex- 
pected to use other libraries. 

b. Only in the preparation of theses and dissertations 
does a majority of faculty expect its graduate stu- 
dents to use libraries other than the campus library. 

c. Except for reading lists prepared for theses and dis- 
sertations, more than half the faculty tailors its 
reading lists to materials available in the campus li- 
brary, and of those who do tailor their reading lists, 
four out of five feel this restricts their compilation 
of reading lists to some degree. 







3. After the campus library, the Detroit Public Library, in 
the opinion of faculty members, is the most frequently 
used library for faculty and undergraduates and the second 
most frequently used by graduate students. The University 
of Michigan Library is the most frequently used library by 
graduate students, after the campus library, and the sec- 
ond most frequently used by faculty and undergraduates. 

4. After the campus library, the University of Michigan 
Library is considered by college faculty throughout the 
state to be the most important library for meeting their 
professional needs and the Detroit Public Library is con- 
sidered the next most important. 

5. Slightly more than half of the faculty respondents believe 
the University of Michigan has the best library collection 
in their field of specialization in the state, far outranking 
all other libraries, whether in the hmnanities, social sci- 
ences, biological sciences or physical sciences. 

6. Although an important source of materials for thesis and 
dissertation writers, out-of-state libraries do not play a 
large role in the total supply of Michigan reference and 
research needs, and personal visits to use such libraries 
are very limited. 

7. A majority of faculty judge the adequacy of their campus 
library as good or very good. However in the eight state 
colleges and universities other than the University of 
Michigan, Wa 3 me State and Michigan State, 50% or more 
of the faculty members responding from each institution 
consider their campus libraries only fair or poor with 
respect to adequacy in their fields of specialization. 
Judgment of adequacy also varies by academic rank and 
length of service. Generally, the higher the academic 
rank of a faculty member and the longer his service at 

the institution, the higher is the rating he gives the campus 
library. 

8. The main reasons for using libraries other than the cam- 
pus library relate to the collections themselves. Three 
of the four main reasons (depth of special collection, 
breadth of general collection, and broader selection of 
periodicals) are concerned with the collections. The 
fourth main reason is the convenience of location. 
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9. The greatest inadequacy of the campus library at both 
undergraduate and graduate student levels, according to 
the faculty, is the limited availability of multiple copies 
of much used books and other materials. 

10. The type of library material most in demand currently is 
periodicals, serials, journals, and similar items. In the 
future, the faculty expects to place still greater reliance 
on this category of material for both its undergraduate and 
graduate students. 

11. Almost two-thirds of the faculty use interlibrary loans at 
least occasionally, but less than half consider the service 
good or very good. The major criticism is slowness of 
the service. 

12. More than three -fourths of the faculty use photoduplica- 
tion services at least occasionally, but only 59% consider 
it good or very good. The major criticisms concern the 
equipment itself, access to the equipment, and the costs 
of these services. 

13. Less than half of the faculty use microfilm/printer equip- 
ment even occasionally and only a little more than 

one -third consider the service good or very good. The 
major criticisms concern the inadequacies of the equip- 
ment, of the film collections, and of the facilities other 
than the equipment. 

14. A large portion of the faculty relies mainly on itself most 
of the time to locate information in the library. Only 

17. 3% claim they often call for professional library 
assistance to locate information. 




Chapter II 



FACULTY AND STUDENTS IN OFF-CAMPUS PROGRAMS 



One group of college and university faculty members function- 
ing within a unique setting, and therefore faced with unique opportuni- 
ties and problems, is the group teaching courses off-campus in 
extension or field service programs. These programs may be part 
of well established, regularly ongoing extension centers or they may 
consist of occasional courses taught in a particular community to 
meet a specific need or request. The courses may be essentially the 
same credit courses as those taught on campus with the only differ- 
ence being the remoteness of the teaching site or they may be non- 
credit courses of a special kind designed to meet the requests of a 
particular group. The length of the course, the requirements for ad- 
mission and other aspects may vary considerably from established 
campus programs depending upon the circumstances. The course 
teachers may come from the regular university or college faculty or 
from among individuals especially chosen because of their special 
knowledge or skill and who may not be regular faculty members. All 
of these factors and others contribute to the special character of off- 
campus instructional programs. 

Off-campus programs are increasing rapidly in enrollment. 
Given the increasing number of adults who wish to upgrade their edu- 
cation and skills and the growing number of young people just out of 
high school who wish to continue their education while working, often 
in their home towns, there is no reason to believe that off-campus 
centers of higher education will not continue to grow in numbers of stu- 
dents and importance. 

In order to assess the library needs of off-campus students, a 
questionnaire was sent to the 1, 220 teachers of off-campus courses at 
nine public universities and colleges in Michigan. The institutions 
chosen include all the public colleges and universities except Grand 
Valley State College and Oakland University which do not have off- 
campus programs at present. Of the total questionnaires sent usable 
replies were received from 406, or 33. 3%. There were great varia- 
tions among the nine schools in the number to whom questionnaires 
were sent, ranging from less than ten to more than 300 depending on 
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the number of teachers employed in the off-campus program. The 
response rate also varied with the two smallest programs providing 
the outer limits of responses at 10% and 80%. (See Table B-1, 
Appendix B. ) 

Each off-campus program director was asked to provide a list 
of names of communities in which courses were being taught. A total 
of 166 communities was named. Of this total 119 had an off-campus 
program from one xmiversity, 33 had programs from two universi- 
ties, 11 from three, and three from four. (See Table B-8. ) 

Overwhelmingly, the largest number of respondents (93. 3%) 
teach credit courses; 5. 4% indicate that they teach both credit and 
non-credit courses. Only 1% reply that they teach non-credit courses 
alone. Table 1 shows the distribution of the total responses by major 
academic division. The result is heavily weighted in the area labeled 
"professional. " . Response to other inquiries suggests that the largest 
category in the "professional" group is made of education courses. 



Table 1 

DISTRIBUTION BY ACADEMIC AREA 



Humanities 




14.8^0 


Social sciences 




20.2 


Biological sciences 




2.5 


Physical sciences 




4.6 


I^ofetsional (business, engineering. 






education, etc.) 

All combinations of two divisions 




55.4 


or more 




2.2 


No answer 




0.2 


Total 




100. O^o 



. * May not add due to rounding. 

Comparison of Off-Campus and 
On- Campus Library Conditions 

One of the oft -stated goals of universities offering the same 
courses off-campus as on-campus is to maintain the same standards 
and quality in the two programs so that the student will be equally v/ell 
prepared when he completes terminal programs or transfers credits 



regardless of the campus or site at which he took his course work. A 
section of the questionnaire attempts to inquire into the comparative 
conditions as they relate to library resources. This section was to be 
answered only by those teachers who taught the same courses off 
campus and on campus for the same institution. Of the total respond- 
ents to the questionnaire^, this section was answered by 70. 4%. 

Of those who replied, slightly more than three-fifths (62. 2%) 
say that there are differences in the assignments made to their off- 
campus students and to their on-campus students. (See Table B-2. ) 
With the exception of the physical sciences this general pattern is 
applicable to all academic areas. Table 2 shows the distribution by 
academic area. 



Table 2 



DFFERENCES IN ASSIGNMENTS BY FACULTY 
TO OFF-CAMPUS AND ON-CAMPUS STUDENTS 



Academic Area 


Yes 




Humanities 


64.6% 


35. 4% 


Social sciences 


64.7 


35.3 


Biological sciences 


62.5 


37.5 


Physical sciences 


37.5 


62.5 


Professional 


63.0 


37.0 


All combinations 


75.0 


25.0 



There may be many reasons for the differences in the assign- 
ments, but the present study is confined to library aspects. Accord- 
ingly those who answered in the affirmative were asked if the 
differences in assignments are due to differences in library resources. 
Of this group 8. 9% say the differences in assignments are entirely due 
to differences in library resources and a total of 84. 3% indicate that 
the differences in assignments are due to some extent to differences 
in library resources. Those who attributed the differences in assign- 
ment at least to some extent to differences in library resources were 
asked to compare selected library resources on campus and off campus. 
Table 3 shows the responses to this comparison. For these selected 
types of library resources the table clearly shows the inadequacies of 
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Table 3 



SELECTED LIBRARY RESOURCES COMPARED 
ON-CAMPUS AND OFF-CAMPUS 





More 




Less 




Available 




Available 


* 


Off Campus 


Same 


Off Campus 


General reference and 








background material 
Multiple copies of 


1. 9% , 


4.5% 


89.6% 


important titles 


3.9 


7.9 


82.9 





•More 




Less 


• 


Complete . 




Complete 




Off Campus 


Same 


Off Campus 


Subject matter collections 








in the fields you 
teach 


2.6% 


1.3% 


92.8% 



No 

Answer 



3.9<yo 

5.3 



No 

Answer ' 



3.3% 



off-campus resources compared with on-campus resources in the 
judgment of the faculty members responding. Considering these dif- 
ferences in library resources, this group of teachers was asked how 
these factors taken together affect the achievements of their off- 
campus students. The replies are: adversely 71. 1%; favorably 2%; 
not at all 19. 7%; and 7. 2% no reply. 

All the- teachers who indicated that there are differences in 
assignments to their off-campus and on-campus students were asked 
if they use a text in their off-canapus courses but not in their on-cam - 
.pus courses because of the difference in availability of library re- 
sources. The answers are: yes, 14. 6%; no, 77%; and 8. 4% no 
answer. 

Despite the apparent shortage of available library resources 
for off-campus students, a majority of teachers (54. 3% of the total 
respondents) tailors its reading assignments in preparing off-campus 
course work to the materials available locally. This general pattern 
applies to all the universities and to all academic areas, again with 
the exception of the physical sciences, in which only 31. 6% say that 
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they tailor reading lists to materials available locally. Although the 
actual number is small, 100% of those who teach only non -credit 
courses say they tailor their reading lists to local materials. (See 
Tables B-3 and B-4. ) 

Library Resources Available to Qff-Campus Students 

As mentioned above, there is a great variety of off-campus 
sites. Some classes are taught in permanent buildings occupied full- 
time by the extension center while others are held in schools or other 
community centers used on a part-time basis. In many of these cen- 
ters there is only limited space for maintaining a permanent library 
collection; in some there is none. Of the total respondents slightly 
less than half (49. 7%) state that a permanent library collection is lo- 
cated at their off-campus teaching site. 

Of those who indicate that there is a permanent library collec- 
tion at their off-campus teaching site, two-thirds (66. 8%) judge its 
adequacy as fair or poor for the needs of their off-campus students. 
Some 23. 3% consider it good and 6. 4% think it very good (.3. 5% do 
not know or give no answer). 

A large percentage of the teachers receive additional library 
materials for specific courses when taught off-campus. Of the total 
66. 3% say they do receive such materials and 30. 8% say they do not, 
while the remainder give no reply. The main source of additional 
materials is their own university. Of those who receive these supple- 
mentary library materials 43. 5% obtain them from the campus library 
and 31. 6% get them through the extension or field services division of 
the university. Only 0. 8% report receiving them from local public li- 
braries and 1.1% from other agencies (20% name no agency and 3% 
say they do not know from what agency additional materials are re- 
ceived). (See Table B-5). 

The off-campus faculty were asked to name what libraries, to 
their knowledge, other than the teaching site library, are used by their 
off-caxnpus students. Of the total respondents 31. 8% give no answer. 
The 68. 2% that do answer list a total of 94 different libraries. Table 4 
shows the distribution of the responses by major categories of 
libraries. 
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Table 4 



TYPES OF LIBRARIES 
USED BY OFF-CAMPUS STUDENTS 
OTHER THAN ON-SITE LIBRARY 





Percent of Total 
.Libraries 


Types of Library 


Listed 


PubUc ' 


45.4% 


Michigan colleges and universities 


28.6 


SchooL libraries 


8.1 


Community:colleges 


■ 6.0 


Personal libraries 


5.1 


Business libraries 


3.2 


Michigan State library 


3.0 


Out-of-state libraries 


0.6 


Total 


100. 'Vjo 



The individual libraries named by as many as ten respondents 
are, in descending order, Wayne State University, Detroit Public 
Library, Grand Rapids Public Library, the University of Michigan, 
Michigan State University, the Michigan State Libraryi and the Flint 
Public Library. 

In addition to regular library resources and their personal li- 
braries, off-campus students have at least one other source of li- 
brary materials ~ their teachers. Of the total respondents almost 
I two-thirds (63. 3%) report personally carrying library books and ma- 

terials to their off-campus courses to loan to students. (See Table 
B-6. ) There is considerable variation by academic division in the re- 
sponse to this question. The highest percent carrying books to class 
I is in the professional category (74. 7%), almost three times that in the 

^ physical sciences category (26. 3%) which is the lowest. In the bio - 

? logical sciences the percentage bringing library materials to class for 

[ loan to students' is 40%, in the humanities 50%, and in the social sci- 

ences 53. 7%. 

' If the current availability of library materials at off-campus 

centers is not completely satisfactory, future prospects are less hope- 
ful unless steps are taken to remedy the present inadequacies. For, 
in response to a question about their plans to rely on library resources 
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in the future, 34% say they will be more reliant in the future, 59. 1% . 
say the same, and only 3. 2% indicate less reliance. (See Table B-7. ) 
This pattern for the future is generally applicable to all academic 
divisions although less so in the biological sciences than elsewhere. 
The small number who teach non-credit courses only report future 
reliance on library materials to be the same as at present. 



MAJOR FINDINGS 

A summary of the major findings of the survey with respect to 
library needs and resources of off-campus students is given below. 

1. More than three -fifths of the faculty members respond- 
ing to the questionnaire who teach the same courses 
off campus as on campus for the same institution make 
different assignments to the two groups of students. 

2. Of those who make different assignments more than 
four out of five attribute this difference entirely or 
in part to differences in library resources. 

3. Despite the limited library resources more than half 
the off-campus faculty tailor their course work read- 
ing assignments to library materials available lo- 
cally, and of those who do, 86. 8% say that this 
restricts them to some extent in compiling reading 
lists. 

4. Between 80% and 90% of the faculty who give differ- 
ent assignments report that general reference and 
background materials and multiple copies of im- 
portant titles- are less available off campus than on 
campus. More than 90% indicate tnatthe subject mat 
ter collections in the fields they teach are less 
complete off campus. 

5. More than 71% of the faculty group giving different 
assignments are of the opinion tha1 the library lim- 
itations off campus affect the achievement of their 
off-campus students adversely. 

6. 14. 6% of faculty respondents turn to textbooks as a 
substitute for library resources off campus in cases 
where texts are not used in the same course on 
campus. 
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7. Off-campus library materials are provided from several 
sources. Slightly less than half the total respondents 
report permanent library collections maintained at 
their off-campus teaching sites. Almost two -thirds re- 
port that additional library materials are supplied for 
specific courses off campus; these additional materi- 
als come most often from the main university campus 
library or the extension or field services. In addi- 
tion, more than three -fifths of the faculty report per- 
sonally carrying books to their off-campus' courses for 
loan to their students. 

8. Aside from the on-site library, the libraries most 
often used by off-campus students are local public li- 
braries with the Detroit, Grand Rapids and Flint li- 
braries most often cited. The Michigan State Library 
is also frequently cited. A substantial number of stu- 
dents also use, according to their faculty, the libraries 
of Michigan colleges and universities led by Wayne State 
University, the University of Michigan, and Michigan 
State University. 

9. More than 90% of the responding faculty of off-campus 
centers report that their teaching plans call for the same 
or greater reliance on library resources in the future. 
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Chapter TTT 



ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 



Michigan has more than 80, 000 public elementary and second- 
ary school teachers. Little is known about the reference and research 
needs of this major education leadership group after its members 
leave college and begin teaching. In order to get some information on 
the patterns of use of libraries to meet professional needs of elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers and to obtain their assessment of library 
strengths and weaknesses, a questionnaire was sent to a sample of 
2, 500 elementary and secondary teachers chosen at random from a 
master list, prepared by the Educstion Department of the state of 
Michigan, of all public school teachers in the state. Of the total num- 
ber of questionnaires sent out usable replies were received from 826 
or 33. 0%. (See Appendix C. ) 

Characteristics 

The teachers who returned completed questionnaires were al- 
most equally divided between elementary and secondary levels. Ele- 
mentary teachers accounted for 46. 7% of the total, secondary school 
teachers 47. 9%, and those who taught at both levels were 2. 8% of the 
total. A small percentage (2. 6%) gave no answer. If the latter two 
categories are divided proportionately among the two groups, the re- 
sponse is calculated at 49. 3% elementary and 50. 7% secondary. 

This compares to independent estimates for the total of 55% elemen- 
tary and 45% secondary. 

Each of the teachers was asked to indicate in which of 
Michigan's 83 counties he taught. For purposes of this analysis, the 
83 counties are grouped into ten districts. The counties assigned to 
each district are listed in Appendix C. Table 1 shows the response 
received by district. Short terms are used to identify the districts 
geographically. 
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Table 1 



DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES BY GEOGRAPHIC DISTRICT 





District 


Percent of Total 
Responses 


I. 


Upper Peninsula 


l.QP/o 


n. 


Northern MicMgan 


2.9 


in. 


Central Michigan 


5.6 


IV. 


Grand Rapids -Muskegon area 


5.7 


V. 


Flint-Saginaw area 


7.9 


VI. 


Lansing area 


6.2 


vu. 


Suburban Detroit area 

(counties other than Wayne) 


19.2 


\nn. 


Southwest Michigan (Kalamazoo) 


11.6 


DC. 


Southeast Michigan (Jackson- Ann Arbor) 


7.7 


X. 


Wayne County 


25.5 




No answer 


0.7 




Total 


lOOMo 



Most of the teachers who replied have been teaching in the state 
of Michigan long enough to have some acquaintance with available ref- 
erence and research resources. Many of them probably had their 
teacher preparation in the state as well. Of the respondents 44. 2% 
had been teaching in Michigan over ten years; 25. 7% over five years 
to ten years; 21. 3% over two years to five years; and only 8. 1% less 
than two years. (See Table C-6. ) 

None of the respondents holds a doctor’s degree. A substan- 
tial number (40. 9%), however, hold the master's degree; 55. 9% have 
the bachelor 's degree only. (See Table C-1.) 

Current Study and Research 

Alth^.ugh none of the respondents ' ow holds a doctorate, a 
small percentage (2. 9%) is currently engaged in graduate work for the 
doctorate. Of these 77. 3% live in Detroit, its suburbs or Wayne 
County. The Central Michigan District, the Flint -Saginaw area, and 



the Kalamazoo area supply the remainder while in five districts no 
one responding is currently studying for the doctorate. In addition, 

28. 9% of the total are presently taking graduate studies for a master's 
degree and 7. 2% are working for other degrees, hi both cases Wayne 
County and the Detroit area supply the largest numbers, but together 
are less than half, and some are studying for these degrees in all 
geographical areas. IVEore than half the total of teachers (57. 8%), 
howeve^, indicate they are not presently engaged in graduate work for 
a degree. (See Tables C“2 and C~3. ) 

The teachers working for a degree were asked at what institu • 
tion they are studying. Seventeen colleges and universities, all in 
Michigan, are named by those replying. (See Table C-4. ) Those 
listed by the largest numbers in order are Michigan State University, 
Wayne State University, the University of Michigan, Eastern and 
W^estern IVlichigan Universities (the same number). Central Michigan 
University and Northern Michigan University. The remaining ten 
schools are listed by less than ten respondents each. 

Research needs are not limited to those doing research for an 
advanced degree. The teachers were asked if they are engaged in any 
research other than that required for an academic degree. To this 
question, again a small percentage (11. 0%) drawn from all but one 
district (Southeast Michigan area) say they are so engaged. A very 
large number (87. 7%) reply that they are not. (See Table C-5. ) 

Use of Library Materials 

The teachers were provided a list of subject areas and were 
asked to check those in which they periodically use library materials. 
The subject areas were divided into two sections. Curriculum 
Areas" and "Professional Education Areas. " Table 2 hsts the re- 
sponses by subject areas in descending order. Because a respondent 
could check as many as he wished the total is substantially more than 

100 %. 

Libraries Used 

As noted above, elementary and secondary teaohers have re- 
search and reference library needs to meet requirements for degrees 
they are seeking, to supply information for other research projects 
on which they are working, and to meet professional needs for in- 
formation in a wide range of curriculum and professional education 
areas. To meet these professional reference and research needs. 



Table 2 



SUBJECT AREAS IN WHICH LIBRARY MATERIALS 
ARE PERIODICALLY USED 



Area 


Percent of Total 
Re«nondents 


Curriculum Areas 


Social studies 


41.4<7o 


Science 


32.0 


English 


25.2 


History 


22.7 


Geography 


18.3 


Art 


16.8 


Physical education and recreation 


10.0 


Mathematics 


8.5 


Music 


8.5 


Speech 


5.1 


Foreign languages 


4.2 


Business 


3.8 


Home economics 


1.6 


Other 


8.6 



Professional Education Areas 



Teaching methods 


34.7 


Curriculum planning 


27.7 


Guidance 


16.6 


Counseling 


14.9 


Special education 


10.4 


Educational administration 


10.0 


Foundations of education 


9.6 


Student personnel administration 


3.4 


Other 


3.5 



the teachers were asked what libraries, if any, they use periodically. 
A total of 1, 444 responses were received to this question and they 
cover libraries of all kinds in all parts of the state. Table 3 shows 
the distribution of responses by major library categories. 
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Table 3 



TYPES OF LIBRARIES USED PERIODICALLY 





Percent of Total 


Library 


Responses 


All public libraries 


4n.T!o 


School libraries 


29.5 


Michigan colleges and universities 


18.3 


Michigan State Library 


3.0 


Michigan community colleges 


0.8 


Out-of-state libraries 


0.4 


Personal 


0.3 


Total 


loo.oyo 



The individual libraries listed most often by the teachers are 
the Detroit Public Library (10. 9% of total respondents), the Wayne 
State University Library (9. 4%), and the Michigan State Library 
(5. 3%). Table 4 shows the frequency with which these three libraries 
are used by the respondents who list them. (See Tables C-7 and 
C-10. ) 



Table 4 

FREQUENCY OF LIBRARY USE 



Library 


Several 
Times 
a Week 


Once 

Yf&ek 


Monthly 


Infrequently 


No 

Answer 


Total 


Detroit Public 


3.2P/o 


7.8fo 


37.8<7o 


50.0^0 




100.0% 


Wa 3 me State University 


15.4 


11.5 


21.8 


47.4 


3.9 




Michigan State Library 


2.3 


2.3 


18.2 


63.6 


13.6 





In the sample group 44 respondents thus indicate that they use 
the Detroit Public Library once a month or more. If they are repre- 
sentative of the total population of school teachers from which the 
sample was drawn it appears that as many as four thousand teachers 





may use this library at least monthly; the numbers drawn by the Wayne 
State library are apparently only slightly smaller. 

In addition to being asked which libraries they use, the teachers 
were also asked to evaluate the libraries (see Tables C-8 and C~9) and 
list which one is the most important for their professional needs. 

Again the libraries listed are large in number and wide in range. The 
list of libraries listed as most important, however, is similar to the 
list of those most frequently used. In order, the libraries listed most 
often as most important are the Detroit Public Library, Wayne State 
University Library, Michigan State University Library, and the 
Michigan State Library. It should be recalled that Michigan State 
University and Wayne State University are listed above as the two 
schools with the largest number of teacher respondents enrolled for 
graduate degree study; this may account, at least in part, for their 
importance to the professional needs of ■‘‘hese respondents. The 
Detroit Public Library and Wayne State University draw mainly from 
the Detroit and suburban areas while the Michigan State Library and 
the Michigan State University draw from almost all regions of the 
state. (See Tables C-11 and C-12.) 

Besides listing the library most important for their professional 
needs, the teachers were asked to evaluate its adequacy for their pro- 
fessional needs. Of the total replies, 23. 8% said the library selectee 
is very good; 32. 1% good; 20. 0% fair; 5. 0% poor; and 19. 1% give 
no reply. More than half the teachers consider the library selected 
to be good or very good. Table 5 shows the evaluation for the four 
libraries selected most often. These libraries are all more highly 
regarded than the average. 



Table 5 

ADEQUACY OF SELECTED LIBRARIES FOR PROFESSIONAL NEEDS 



Library 


Very 

Good 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


No 

Answer 


Total 


Detroit Public Library 


61.4«7o 


31. 8^; > 


4.5<7o 


0 


2.3Pjo 


lOO.QPjo 


Wayne State University 


65.0 


32.5 


2.5 


0 


0 




Michigan State University 


76.2 


14.3 


4.8 


4. 7<7o 


0 




Michigan State Library 


56.3 


43.7 


0.0 


0 


0 
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Finally, the teachers were asked if the library they had selected 
as most important is also the most conveniently located for them. Of 
the total respondents, 56. 8% indicate that it is and 24. 8% say that it is 
not (18. 4% did not reply). Those who indicated that the designated li- 
brary is not the most convenient — almost one -fourth of the total — 
were asked to select from a list the reason or reasons why the desig- 
nated library is most important. Table 6 lists the reasons given in 
order of importance. 

Table 6 

REASONS (OTHER THAN CONVENIENCE OF LOCATION) 

FOR SELECTING A LIBRARY AS MOST IMPORTANT 



Percent of 

Reason Itespondents 

General breadth of collection 67 . 3</o 

Depth of the specialized collection 60.0 

Convenient hours 52. 7 

Quality of reference service 49.8 

Broader selection of periodicals 40.0 

Comfortable facilities 32. 7 

Liberal loan policies 28.3 

Stack privileges 25.4 

Availability of government documents 12. 7 

All others '^•3 



Like the responses to the faculty questionnaire discussed in 
Chapter I, the most frequently listed reasons for using libraries other 
than the one ordinarily used are concerned with the quality of the col- 
lections themselves. In this case, these reasons are the general 
breadth of the collection and the depth of the specialized collection for 
which the teacher has a particular need. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the quality of reference service available appears as a much 
more significant consideration in the minds of school teachers than it 
does in the case of college and university faculty members. (Compare 
Table 8, Chapter I. ) 



MAJOR FINDINGS 

In the paragraphs below are given the major findings with re- 
spect to the patterns of library use and reference and research needs 
of school teachers in Michigan. 

1. Elementary and secondary school teachers have reference 
and research needs of at least three kinds: 




a. To undergird professional activities concerned with 
instructional programs both in the curriculum con- 
tent areas and in the professional education fields; 

b. To support graduate studies for an advanced degree 
(on which almost two out of five are working, mainly 
at the master's level, but to a lesser extent also for 
the doctorate and other degrees); and 

c. For a smaller number, approximately one in nine, 
to assist research other than that undertaken for a 
degree. 

Those teachers responding to the questionnaire who are 
presently engaged in graduate work are predominantly 
enrolled in the Michigan public universities including the 
three large state universities and the regional state 
universities. 

While the heaviest concentration of respondents indicating 
research needs is in Wayne County including Detroit and 
the suburban counties immediately to the north, some 
teachers having the same reference and research needs 
are located in every geographical region of the state. 

To meet their reference and research needs, teachers 
rely first of all on the public libraries led by the Detroit 
Public Library, secondly on their own school or school 
system libraries, thirdly on Michigan universities and 
colleges led by Wayne State University and Michigan 
State University. These are followed by the Michigan 
State Library. The Detroit Public and Wayne State 
University Libraries draw teachers heavily from the 
Detroit and suburban areas while the State Library and 
Michigan State University Libra<^y draw teacher users 
from almost every part of the state. 

Well over half (and in the case of the four libraries men- 
tioned in number 4, over 90%) of the respondents judge 
the library they name as most important to be good or 
very good in meeting their professional needs. 
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For over half the respondents the most important library 
is also the most conveniently located. For those who say 
it is not the most conveniently located, the major reasons 
for its selection as the most important are the breadth and 
.depth of the collections and the convenient hours the library 
is open. Quality of reference service ranks much higher 
as a reason for a library’s importance to school teachers 
than to college faculty members. 




Chapter IV 



MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVES AND GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 



In addition to college and university faculty members, graduate 
and undergraduate students both on and off campus, and teachers, all 
of whom regularly use reference and research library resources, im- 
portant segments of the general public have similar needs for informa- 
tion in their work. Doctors, lawyers, architects,, and other 
professional groups, businessmen in all areas of manufacturing and 
commerce, labor leaders, government officials, and many others 
face problems and decisions requiring information from many sources. 

As part of this study, it was decided to inquire into the needs 
of such groups for reference and research library resources. Since 
it was not feasible to make inquiries in all segments of the population, 
two groups were selected for further investigation. With the advice 
of the study Advisory Committee, the groups chosen were manufac- 
turing executives and government officials. 

Manufacturing Executives 

A total of 1,851 names of manufacturing executives in Michigan 
were selected by random sampling from a published list. To this 
group a questionnaire was 3ent soliciting replies about sources of in- 
formation, including libraries they use to meet their professional busi- 
ness needs. Of the total sent, usable replies were received from 476 
or 25. 7%. (For additional information see Appendix D. ) The greater 
number of those replying are executives of small companies. Table 1 
shows the distribution of responses by number of employees. 



Table 1 



DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN COMPANY 



Number of 
Employees 



Percent of Total 
Responses 



Less than 25 
25-99 



100-249 

250-999 



Over 1,000 
No answer 



Total 



42.9% 

29.6 

11.6 
9.0 
6.3 
0.6 

100 . 0 % 
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Each of the respondents was asked in what county he works. 
For the purposes of this study the counties are arrayed in the same 
district groupings as are used in the analysis of elementary and 
secondary school teachers (sec Chapter III). The distribution of 
r«^sponses geographically by district is shown in Table 2. 



Table 2 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES BY GEOGRAPHIC DISTRICT 



Percent of Total 

District Responses 



I. 


Upper Peninsula 


2.7% 


II* 


Northern Michigan 


2.9 


in. 


Central Michigan 


4.4 


IV. 


Grand Rapids - Muskegon area 


14.7 


V. 


Flint-Saginaw area 


5.7 


VI. 


Lansing area 


6.5 


VII. 


Suburban Detroit area 






(counties other than Wayne) 


12.8 


VIII. 


Southwest Michigan (Kalamazoo) 


11.6 


JX. 


Southeast Michigan 






(Jackson - Ann Arbor) 


8.6 


X. 


Wayne County 


18.1 




No answer 


12.0 




Total 


100.0% 



Each executive was asked to select from a list the area of 
business activity in which his primary executive responsibility lies. 
More than three out of five select the category of general management 
as their area of pr.imary responsibility. . Table 3 shows this distribu- 
tion of responses. This concentration occui*s in spite of the fact that 
questionnaires were addressed in equal proportions to presidents, 
vice-presidents - .manufacturing,, sales managers, treasurers, 
directors of research, chief accountants, chief engineers, and 
personnel directors. 

It seems probable that the replies reflect the wide ranging 
responsibilities of the executive in a small company rather than a 
substantial skevdng of the results by function. 



o - 

ERIC 
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Table 3 



DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES BY AREA OF 
PRIMARY EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBILITY 



Area of Primary 


Percent of Total 


Executive Responsibility 


Responses 


Accounting 


5.7<7o 


Engineering 


4.4 


Finance 


2.9 


General management 


60.7 


Marketing 


4.0 


Personnel/industrial relations 


4.2 


Production 


6.0 


Research 


1.3 


Others 


6.9 


No answer 


3.9 


Total 


loo.oyo 



The small percentage of respondents who place themselves in 
thie category of research suggests that the responses to the question- 
naire should be viewed as reflecting the ordinary needs for information 
of a wide cross section of busiiicss executives mostly in small com- 
panies rather than the needs of those, typically found in the larger 
companies, who are engaged full-time in seeking knowledge and in- 
formation and who thus make heavy use of available reference and 
research resources. 

In the questionnaire a list of sources of information was in- 
cluded and each respondent was asked to select those four which are 
the most important for keeping him abreast of developments in his 
area of executive responsibility. He was asked to assign the numbers 
from 1 to 4 to his selections in order of importance. In the subse- 
quent analysis these choices were weighted, giving 5 poinis for a 
first choice, 4 for a second choice, 3 for a third, 2 for a fourth, and 
1 if the item was checked, but no number rank of importance given 
by the respondent. Table 4 shows the weighted rank order of impor- 
tance in which the sources of information were selected by the busi- 
ness executive. For comparison, the rank order of first choices is 
also shown. (See also Table D-1. ) 
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Table 4 



SOURCUS OF INFORMATION FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 
IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE 



Information Source 



Weighted Order 
of Rank 



First Choice 
Order of 
Rank 



Business magazines (Business Week, Nation’s 
Business, etc.) 

Newspapers 

Informal conversations with associates 
Profes''ionaI journals (Harvard Business Review, 
The journal of Accountancy, etc.) 
Subscription services (Kiplinger Letter, 

NICB reports, etc.) 

Technical reports 

Seminars, conferences 

Company memoranda 

Conventions 

Books 

Other 



1 

2 



2 

1 



3 



3 



4 



4 



5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 



6 

5 

8 

7 

10 

11 



9 



Several of the sources of information in this list are not re“ 
lated in any way to libraries and some, such as the business magazines 
and professional journals, may be either subscribed to personally or 
obtained through libraries. The order of importance emphasizes the 
priority of current information in the mind of the business executive 
while the low rank of books implies little reliance upon general texts 
or older or historical information. 

On the specific subject of the use of library materials, re- 
spondents were asked two questions. First, they were asked in which 
of a given list of subject matter areas they recurrently use library 
materials, and second, in which of these areas would they use such 
library materials if they were readily available. The replies to these 
questions are shown in Table 5. In only three of the subject matter 
areas (engineering, production, and management theory) are as many 
as 10% of the respondents recurrently using library materials, and in 
all subject areas less than 10% say they would use them if readily 
available in the future. It should also be noted that in only two sub- 
ject matter areas (data processing and statistics) do a higher percent- 
age state they would use library materials, if readily available, than 
are recurrently using them now. These figures indicate a relatively 
low level of use of library materials by manufacturing executives; at 
the same time they show a wide range of subject matter areas in 
which inform.” tion is sought. 
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Table 5 



USE OF LIBRARY MATERIALS IN SELEC-TED SUBJECT MATTER AREAS 

I 

9 



% 

0 ' 

Subject Mattet Atea 


Percent of 
Respondents 
Who 

Recurrently Use 


Percent of 
Respondents 
Who 

Would Use 


Accounting 


8.2^0 


4.6% 


Finance 


8.0 


4.2 


Engineering 


12.6 


6.7 


Science 


7.4 


2.7 


Production 


10.3 


5.5 


Lidustiial' relations 


8.2 


6.3 


Personnel administration 


7.6 


5.9 


Management theory 


10.7 


6.9 


Marketing 


8.2 


4.2 


hiternational business 


2.1 


1.5 


Data processing 


3.4 


3.3 


Operations research 


4.2 


2.7 


Statistics 


2.7 


3.6 


Government reguUtions 


7.4 


5.3 


Reference material (atlases, 
dictionari^, directories, etc.) 


6.9 


3.2 


Others 


1.5 


0.6 


None 


0.2 


0.2 



Libraries Used 

Of the total number of business respondents, 23. 1% report 
that their company has a library and 74. 6% indicate that it does not 
(2. 3% did not reply). Those who do have company libraries were 
asked how often they use, them. The replies are: several times a 
week, 40. 2%; once a week, 21. 4%; monthly, 12. 5%; infrequently, 
21. 4%; never, 1. 8%; and no answer, 2. 7%. (See Table D-5. ) It 
appears that in those companies that do have libraries they are 
heavily used. 

These same respondents were asked to evaluate the adequacy 
of their company libraries for meeting their own professional needs. 
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Of those who have company libraries, their adequacy is 
judged: 17. 9% very good, 31. 3% good, 37. 5% fair, 7. 1% poor. (See 
Table D-7. ) 

With less than one -quarter of the respondents reporting com- 
pany libraries, the questionnaire asked what libraries, other than the 
company library, are used for professional business needs and how 
frequently they are used. The three libraries most often named are 
the Detroit Public Library (44 times), the Grand Rapids Public 
Library (14 times), and the University of Michigan Library (12 times). 
The Michigan State Library and five public libraries (Dearborn, 
Hackley, Herrick, Kalamazoo, and Lan.,ing) are each named 5 to 9 
times, and all other libraries are named by less than 5 respondents 
each. These libraries, however, are not frequently used for meeting 
professional needs of businessmen. The overall frequency of use of 
libraries, other than the company library, is reported as: 2. 1% 
several times a week, 8. 1% once a week, 17. 0% monthly, and 69. 0% 
infrequently. (See Table D-6. ) 

The executives were then asked to specify which of the li- 
braries they use is the most important for their professional needs. 

Of those who replied (215) more than half (52. 1%) choose a public 
library, 38. 2% choose a business library (including their own), and 
9. 7% choose other libraries. (See Table D-4. ) Of the total replies, 
32. 1% indicate that their company library is the most important one, 
and 14% select the Detroit Public Library. All other respondents to 
this question, more than half of the total, select a L "ge number of 
libraries with no one library receiving as much as 5% of the total. 
Slightly more than 90% of those who select the Detroit Public Library 
are located in Wayne County or adjacent counties of the suburban 
Detroit area. Proximity characterizes other selections as well. 

The respondents were asked to indicate, from a list included 
in the questionnaire, the main reasons for using libraries other than 
the company library. The reasons in the order in which they were 
most frequently given are: (1) no company library, (2) depth of the 
specialized collection, (3) general breadth of the collection, (4) qual- 
ity of reference service, (5) convenient location, (6) broader selec- 
tion of periodicals, (7) convenient hours and the availability of 
government documents (each was selected the same number of times), 
(8) comfo 27 table facilities, (9) liberal loan policies, and (10) stack 
privileges. 



MAJOR FINDINGS 

1. The business executive, especially in comparatively 
small. manufacturing companies, relies for information 
he needs in his profession largely on current materials, 
such as magazines and newspapers, and to a consider- 
able extent on non-library sources, including conversa- 
tions with associates and attendance at conferences. 

2. Slightly less than one -fourth of the respondents indicate 
that their company has a library, but where a library 
exists it is frequently used; 61. 6% indicate use of the 
company library once a week or* more. Judgment of the 
adequacy of the company library is almost equally divided 
between those who consider it very good or good and those 
who think it is only fair or poor. 

3. When choosing a library outside the company, the library 
most frequently used is a public library with significant 
but lesser use of university libraries. The public library 
selected is usually the lo^al one. There is a relatively 
heavy business use of selected libraries through inter- 
library loan. (See Table 13, Chapter L ) 

4. More than half of the respondents select a public library 
as the most important for their own use, with the total 
business libraries, including their company library, 
being selected by more than one-third. 

5. Aside from the reason that a company has no library of 
its own, the most important reasons for using other li- 
braries relate to the quality of the collections and con- 
venience of location. 

Government Officials 



Large numbers of civil servants — whether employed by fed- 
eral, state or local agencies — clearly have no continuing need for 
reference and research materials to carry out their routine functions. 
On the other hand for a smaller number of government employees, 
typically in middle and senior positions, access to a wide range of 
information sources is essential to the successful conduct of their 
jobs. Accordingly it was decided that rather than make a broad and 
random canvass of government personnel via questionnaire, the in- 
quiry would be limited to selected interviev/s with a small number of 
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officials known to rely upon reference and research materials in 
their jobs. The object of the inquiry thus was not to attempt to 
quantify the extent of reliance on such materials among government 
agency personnel,, but rather to discover, from a small number of 
persons known to require access to information, the nature of their 
needs and the extent to which these needs are satisfied under present 
conditions. 

Accordingly interviews were held with 18 government officials 
in Lansing, Detroit and Escanaba. Those interviewed included eight 
state officials in Lansing, two state officials and five local govern- 
ment officials in Detroit, and one state, one local, and one federal 
government official in Escanaba. Those ihterviev/ed were employed 
by nine different state agencies, six local agencies, and one federal 
agency. 

The state agencies were the Department of Agriculture, 
Economic Opportunity Office, Michigan Tax Commission, Social 
Services Department, Civil Service Commission, Attorney General’s 
Department, Public Service Commission, Legislative Service 
Bureau, and the Office of the Secretary of State. Five local agencies 
were departments of the city of Detroit; they were Welfare, Building 
and Safety Engineering, Public Works, the Comptroller’s Office, and 
the Office of Industrial and Commercial Development. One local 
agency (Public Health) was in Escanaba. The federal government 
agency was the Forestry Service. 

Generally those interviewed have great need for large amoimts 
of information, usually specific and current, in their daily work. 

Often the information needed is so current that it may not have been 
published and can only be found in their own or colleagues’ files. 

In addition to their own office filet and reports and chose of 
their colleagues, those interviewed indicate that a major source of 
information is counterpart officials in other states and cities. In- 
formation of this kind may be exchanged by telephone or letter, 
occasionally by personal visits, and through the meetings and jour- 
nals of their professional associations. One source of a large num- 
ber of reports in almost all fields is the United States government 
publications and, in those state agencies which work closely with 
federal agencies, a call to Washington is often the quickest way to 
get information. 

In almost all government agencies the time factor is an im- 
portant one. Information is frequently needed the same day it is 
requested and slow replies are often of little or no use. This ur- 
gency gives unusual importance to information sources, including 



libraries, which are situated on the premises of the government 
.agency or at least in the city whei e it is located. The need j.or 
immediate answers also tends to discourage the use of interlibrary 
loans. 



Several of the officials interviewed report that their agencies 
have small reference collections of materials for their specific needs 
immediately at hand in their offices. These collections, however, 
tend to be very limited in materials, although they are occasionally 
supplemented by agency subscriptions to major journals in the pro- 
fessional field concerned. 

In Lansing and in Detroit, special library branches have been 
established to serve government agencies. The Michigan State 
Library has a law branch in the Capitol Building and a general branch 
to serve state agencies in the Cass Building. In Detroit, the Public 
Library has a Municipal Reference Library located in the City- 
County Building downtown. In both Lansing and Detroit, these 
special branches are widely used by personnel of government agen- 
cies. The officials interviewed, with few exceptions, find them of 
great assistance in meeting the need for current newspapers, jour- 
nals, and other periodicals as well as for general backgroimd and 
reference information. 

MAJOR .FINDINGS 

1. The need for current information is the dominant refer- 
ence requirement of the government officials interviewed. 

2. Several sources are relied on for such information in- 
cluding office files and reports, counterpart officials. 
United States government publications, and local 
libraries. 

3. Speed of access is usually important; answers to ques- 
tions are frequently needed immediately. This limits 
use of libraries to those on-site or nearby. 

4. The special branches established to serve gover nment 
officials in Lansing by the Michigan State Library and in 
Detroit by the Detroit Public Library are well used and 
generally considered by those interviewed to be of great 
value in meeting current government needs. Officials in 
other areas often rely on telephone calls to their head- 
quarters to get necessary information. 




PART TWO 



FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



At the end of each chapter in Part One the most important find- 
ings are summarized. However, a further summary is provided here 
to bring together the major findings of the inquiry and to relate the find- 
ings to one another v/here appropriate. Thereafter conclusions are 
drawn and a set of recommendations is presented. 



FINDINGS 



In reviewing the data obtained in the course .of the survey it is 
apparent that some findings point up the special needs or patterns of 
use of particular user groups while others emphasize the common- 
ality of the responses. These differences are reflected in the summary 
statements below. 

• FI. The campus library is judged by faculty members to be 
the most frequently used library and the most important 
library for both themselves and their students regard- 
less of the type of institution, the adequacy of its library 
or its proximity to other libraries. (Chapter I and Tables 
A -2, 3, 4. ) 

F2. In the eight state colleges and universities other than the 
University of Michigan, Wayne State University and 
Michigan State University, 50% or more of the faculty 
members responding from each institution consider their 
campus libraries only fair or poor with respect to ade- 
quacy in their fields of specialization. (Chapter I and 
Table A-5. ) 

F3. With respect to undergraduate needs at these same eight 
institutions, 28% to 70. 7% (overall institutional average 
50. 6%) consider the general breadth of the collection 
only fair or poor, and 25% to 65. 9% (overall institutional 
average 48. 6%) consider the depth of the collection only 
fair or poor in the fields they teach. (Chapter I and 
Tables A -24, 25.) 

F4. With respect to graduate needs the University of Michigan 
and Wayne State University receive high ratings from the 
faculty respondents with respect to both breadth and 
depth of collection. At Michigan State University 51. 6% 
consider the collection only fair or poor with respect to 
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depth of collection and 48. 1% so rate it with respect to 
breadth of collection. At the remaining six public institu- 
tions offering graduate work the fair and poor ratings 
together range from 63. 8% to 85. 8% with respect to depth 
of collection and from 56. 9% to 78. 6% with respect to 
general breadth of the collection. (Chapter I and Tables 
A-35, 36.) 



The most persistently reported single shortcoming of the 
cEunpus library, in the view of faculty respondents, is 
the insufficient numbers of multiple copies. (Chapter I, 
Table 17 and Tables A -26, 28, 37, 38.) 



At the colleges and universities satisfaction with library 
collections increases with length of service and academic 
rank. (Chapter I, Tables A -6, 7.) 



The demand for periodicals, journals and other sources 
of current information is dominant in all fields explored 
— among business executives, government officials and 
in all major academic areas at the colleges and 
universities. (Chapters I and IV, and Tables A -23 and 



D-1. ) 



More than three -fift’ > of faculty members responding to 
the questionnaire who teach the same courses off-campus 
as on -campus for the same institution make different 
assignments to the two groups of students; more than 
four out of five who make different assignments attribute 
this difference entirely or in part to differences in li- 
brary resources; and more than 71% of those giving 
different assignments are of the opinion that library lim- 
itations off-campus affect the achievement of their off- 
campus students adversely. (Chapter II and Table B-2. ) 



Despite limited library resources more than half the off- 
campus faculty responding tailor their course work reading 
assignments to library materials available locally, and of 
those who do, over 86% say that this restricts them to 
•some extent in compiling reading lists. In addition, be- 
tween 80% and 90% of the faculty who give different assign- 
ments report that general reference and background 
materials and multiple copies of important titles are ''ess 
available off-campus than on-campus, and more than 90% 
indicate that the subject matter collections in the fields 
they teach are less complete off-campus. (Chapter II and 
Tables B-3, 4.) 
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FIO. More than 90% of the responding faculty of off-campus 
centers report that their teaching plans call for the 
same or greater reliance on library resources in the 
future. (Chapter II and Table B-7. ) 

Fll. At the time of the survey the nine institutions offering 
off-campus programs reported course offerings in 166 
communities. In 33 of these communities two universi- 
ties are involved; in 11 communities three universities 
and in three communities four universities. (Chapter II 
and Table B-8. ) 

FI 2. Elementary and secondary school teachers use libraries 
in pursuit of their own professional goals for three 
primary reasons: (a) to undergird professional activi- 
ties concerned with instructional programs both in the 
curriculum content areas and in the professional educa- 
tion field; (b) to support graduate studies for an advanced 
degree; and (c) to assist research other than that under- 
taken for a degree. (Chapter III and Tables C~2, 3, 5. ) 

F13. Teachers rely first on the public libraries to meet their 

own professional library needs, beginning with the Detroit 
Public Library. (Chapter III and Table C-7. ) 

F14. Quality of reference service available is considered by 
school teachers to be of much greater importance in se- 
lecting a library than is the case with college and uni- 
versity faculty. (Chapter III, Table 6 and Chapter I, 

Table 8. ) 

FI 5. Among the sampling of manufacturing executives queried 
(in predominantly small companies) the company library 
is heavily used where it exists; libraries outside the com- 
pany are used, on the whole, infrequently. When recourse 
is had to outside libraries, the most frequent calls are 
made on the Detroit Public Library, the Grand Rapids 
Public Library and the University of Michigan. Next 
most frequently used are other public libraries and the 
state library. (Chapter IV and Tables D-5, 6. ) 

FI 6. Among government officials interviewed special emphasis 
is given to speed of access to current materials and to the 
value of the special branches established for their use by 
the Michigan State Library and the Detroit Public Library. 
(Chapter IV. ) 
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FI 7. Five libraries emerge repeatedly as heavily used state- 
wide resources meeting the reference and research needs 
of major groups of users, including faculty and students 
of the colleges and universities, elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers and to a lesser extent manufac- 
turing executives and government officials. These five 
libraries are the Detroit Public Library, the Michigan 
State Library and the libraries of the University of 
Michigan, Wayne State University and Michigan State 
University. (Chapters I, III, IV and Tables A -2, 3, 4, 

12, 29, 45; C-7, 10, 11, 12;andD-6.) 



CONCLUSIONS 

The conclusions offered below are. separated into two categories 
in order to distinguish clearly those which are derived from the survey 
data and those which are derived from a variety of other circumstances. 

Conclusions from the Survey Data 

While a large number of conclusions might be drawn from the 
survey data those given below are limited to a few major deductions 
which appear to warrant particular concern. Attention is limited here 
to general aspects calling for corrective action as distinct from those 
largely favorable or largely unfavorable aspects that might be pointed 
up if one were concerned primarily with conditions at particular insti- 
tutions. Each major institution is in a position to assess for itself the 
implications of the data contained in the report. 

Cl. The greatest library needs identified by college and uni- 
versity faculty members can only be met by substantially 
strengthening the individual campus libraries. The urgent 
need for strengthening of campus libraries is evident at 
all of the public regional colleges and universities. 

Inter -institutional cooperation cannot contribute sig- 
nificantly to the relief of shortcomings caused by inade- 
quate breadth or depth of collections for normal - 
undergraduate use or by shortages of available seats or 
of multiple copies of frequently used materials. (See 
FI, 2, 3, 4, 5 above. ) 
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C2. Weaknesses in library services to off-campus stu-ients, 
having an adverse effect upon their performance as com- 
pared to campus students, call for urgent corrective at- 
tention. The judgment of faculty members teaching the 
same courses off-campus and on-campus for the same 
institution points to a general condition which none of 
the institutions affected can afford to ignore. (See 
F8, 9, 10 above. ) 

C3. Unlike campus library conditions, improvements in 
off-campus library service can at least in part be 
achieved through interinstitutional cooperation. Among 
the 47 communities in which two or more universities 
currently offer off-campus courses are many in which 
no adequate library service or facility exists and in 
which cooperative efforts may offer the only realistic 
hope of providing adequate service in the near future. 

(See Fll above. ) 

C4. The large number of elementary and secondary school 
teachers throughout the state (over 80, 000), their heavy 
dependence on nearby public libraries, .and the importance 
they attach to the quality of reference service in the li- 
braries they use, emphasizes the necessity for a high 
quality of public library service at the reference level 
and even at the intermediate research level in all parts 
of the state. (See F12, 13, 14 above. ) 

C5. Only one of the five libraries shown to be serving as a 
major statewide reference and research resource — 
the State Library — is explicitly created and designed 
to serve in such a statewide capacity. Three others — 
the libraries of the University of Michigan, Wayne State 
University, and Michigan State University — have pri- 
mary obligations to their own faculty and student con- 
stituencies. The fifth — the Detroit Public Library — 
is at present supported almost solely by the city of 
Detroit. Explicit recognition of the statewide role of 
all five libraries, together with appropriate provisions 
for the support of that role, is ultimately necessary. 

(See FI 7 above. ) 
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Conclusions from the Circumstances 



In the course of a survey of the present kind, many impres- 
sions, facts, expectations, and opinions converge in the course of 
interviews, observations, and analysis. They do not derive from the 
questif^nnaire data reported in Part One; however, their importance 
in shaping the total picture cannot be denied. They also lead to con- 
clusions; these conclusions must be presented as explicitly as those 
already given above if the recommendations which follow in the next 
section are to be fully understood. 

C6. Internal institutional pressures on the three large uni- 
versity libraries will probably serve to limit their 
ability to meet external demands. On each campus it 
can be expected, that faculty and student requirements 
for materials, services and space will exceed the abil- 
ity of the library to comfortably provide. These pres- 
sures are already great; it seems more likely that they 
will increase than that they will subside in the years 
iinmediately ahead. 

C7. Therefore, any plans for rationalizing the provision of 
reference and research resources in the state should 
limit dependence on these three libraries, so far as 
possible, to materials and services they alone are 
uniquely able to provide — that are not available else- 
where in the state. 

C8. The above conclusion suggests, inturn, that a hierarchi- 
cal pattern of access to resources may be required, 
each level screening demands, servicing those it can, 
and passing on to the next level only those it cannot 
satisfy. 

C9. Important elements of library planning in major uni- 
versities in Michigan will inevitably follow upon, rather 
than determine, policy decisions affecting the basic 
missions of these institutions. For example it does not 
appear to be realistic to propose the development of a 
coordinated acquisitions policy agreement among the 
major university libraries at this time. Such an agree- 
ment, aimed at reducing competition for the purchase 
of little used and expensive material, is feasible if 
there exists an overarching agreement on the graduate 
and post-doctoral research activities appropriate to 
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each institution. In the absence of such an understand- 
ing the growth of special collections is an indispensable 
part of the institution’s arsenal of weapons in the battle 
for new doctora? programs. 

CIO. The development of information-sharing networks at 
the highest research level is not likely to follow state 
lines. National and regional planning should and will 
preempt the field; that is the only efficient and econom- 
ical approach. Michigan will have its share in such 
plans, as is evident from the designation of the 
University of Michigan as a regional center for the 
MEDLARS computer tape program of the National 
Library of Medicine. At Wayne State there has been 
established the Center for the Application of Science 
and Technology (CAST) which has on computer tapes 
information on publications of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA) and the aerospace 
publications of the Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics; bibliographic and abstract searches 
are supplied by CAST to customers for a fee and 
in some cases copies of the original articles and re- 
ports can also be supplied in microform. These com- 
puter programs play significant parts as research 
resources within their limited areas of concern and 
undoubtedly more such programs will be developed. 

It is better for Michigan to plan to continue to partici- 
pate in the development of similar regional and national 
programs in other fields than to attempt to establish 
such networks on a statewide basis. 

Cll. Any plans for cooperative library resources develop- 
ment must take into account the chief concerns of those 
institutions whose library resources must be available 
if such plans are to succeed. In the preliminary recon- 
naissance study preceding the present survey^ four major 
concerns were identified: (a) a concern that service to 
the institution’s primary constituency might deteriorate; 
(b) a concern that cooperation in sharing of resources 



1 Suggested Guidelines for a Comprehensive Survey of Reference 
and Research Library Cooperation in Michigan. Nelson Associates, 
1965. 



would serve as a substitute for building aaequate basic 
collections at each institution; (c) a concern that com- 
pensation for services would be inadequate; and (d) a 
concern that cooperation might lead to centralized 
control. The preceding conclusions and the recom- 
mendations which follow have been prepared with these 
concerns in mind. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations are offered to meet the needs 
revealed by the above findings and conclusions. 

RecQT^TYiendation 1. Intermediate reference c enters should be 
established in Michigan providing reference a n d intermediate research 
services to all segments of the state community. These reference 
centers should be established in those areas where the demand seems 
greatest with the understanding that additional centers may be estab- 
lished from time to time. We suggest that the first centers be estab- 
lished in Flint, Grand Rapids, Lansing, Kalamazoo and Houghton. 
(Detroit presents a special case, discussed below. ) They would not 
be designated ’'regional’' centers; the concentrations of population 
and the locations of the appropriate libraries do not lend themselves 
to the drawing of regional boimdaries. 

Keeping in mind the need for access to Ubraries to be hier- 
archical, the intermediate reference centers would provide a second - 
level fimction. They would serve both the individual Ubrary patron 
cn the premises and other libraries through interlibrary loan. The 
libraries served would include private and public colleges and um- 
versities wishing to supplement their own collections, school li- 
braries, public libraries, and special libraries for business and 
other organizations. 

These intermediate reference centers would possess materials 
and personnel enabling them (1) to satisfy intermediate reference needs 
which the local or institutional library cannot meet, (2) to identify 
with precision those needs of the patron which go beyond the capacity 
of the reference center to meet and which would have to be met by 
the major statewide resource libraries or possibly by out-of-state 
sources, (3) to specify accurately by author and title those reference 
requests to be forwarded, and (4) to transmit these requests to the 
proper library to satisfy the patron’s needs. 



To provide these services the intermediate reference centers 
would include in their collections a wide range of basic reference 
works and strong periodical collections probably in the range of 
1,500 to 2, 000 titles. The centers would have extensive collections 
of indexes, catalogues, subject-finding lists, and other bibliographi- 
cal tools to aid the patron to identify and specify the particular mate- 
rials he is seeking. The center would be equipped for rapid 
reproduction of materials by means of xerography or photocopy. 

The center would require high-quality reference library per- 
sonnel. 



The intermediate reference center should be established by 
strengthening the reference division of an already strong library in 
the community rather than by the establishment of a totally new 
facility. In Flint and Grand Rapids, both of which have several col- 
leges and off-campus teaching centers in or near the city, the public 
library would seem to be the appropriate institution to develop as an 
intermediate center. Already these libraries are being used by stu- 
dents, faculty, teachers, business and other groups to meet inter- 
mediate reference demands. 

In Kalamazoo the library of Western Michigan University is 
already an important reference resource and could be designated an 
intermediate reference center, and in Houghton the library of 
Michigan Technological University could be so developed to serve the 
entire Upper Peninsula. Western Michigan University, growing 
rapidly, may be caught up in the same inexorable internal pressures 
as exist at the three largest state institutions, in which case it would 
be better in the long run to designate the public library in Kalamazoo. 

In Lansing there are already two major reference libraries — 
the State Library and the Michigan State University Library. Argu- 
ments for and against designating either one as an intermediate ref- 
erence center can be readily made. The arguments against designating 
MSU have already been discussed. (See conclusions C6, C7, and C8 
above. ) On the other hand, it can be argued that the Michigan State 
Library has the responsibility of serving other libraries on a. state- 
wide basis and should not give extensively of its time, efforts and 
collection to the walk-in patrons of a particular area. The State 
Library could undoubtedly continue to serve the intermediate reference 
function for some time to come. Ultimately, however, it may be nec- 
essary and desirable to designate the public library to serve this func- 
tion in the Lansing area. 
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In Detroit the pattern of use of the library at all levels by a 
constituency reaching well beyond the city limits has led to the 
demonstration program now in process of development. This could 
lead to a fundamental expansion of its legal constituency and base of 
support. The concept, keyed to the large metropolitan complex, goes 
well beyond that envisaged in the proposed intermediate reference 
centers. There is no question that in any rational plan of library de- 
velopment the Detroit Public Library would continue to meet inter- 
mediate reference needs in the metropolitan area. 

It is suggested that the initiative in establishing the intermedi- 
ate reference centers be exercised by the State Library. 

Recommendation 2. The Detroit Public Library, the Michigan 
State Library and the Libraries of Michigan State University. Wayne 
State University and the University of Michigan should all be desig - 
nated statewide resource libraries. The budgets of these libraries 
should be augmented by state funds as needed to support their respon- 
sibilities as statewide resource libraries. 

The proposed designation, coupled with the designation of 
intermediate reference centers, would serve to emphasize the special 
character of these five libraries. The aim would.be to relieve them, 
and especially the three large university libraries, of requests more 
appropriately filled at the intermediate centers and, furthermore, to 
help insure that requests reaching these statewide resource libraries 
are received in a form enabling them to be processed quickly and with 
a minimum of unnecessary effort. 

It is not feasible to assess the costs of the services to be pro- 
vided until such time as the screening of patron requests is being ac- 
complished through the intermediate reference centers. Only then will 
it be apparent how large the residual volxime of work will be. The dis- 
tribution of the workload among the five libraries will then also become 
apparent. 

It is suggested that in the development of the plan of referral to 
the five major libraries, sufficient information on the nature. of each 
of the collections be disseminated to the intermediate reference centers 
so that all requests that can be handled by the state library are sent 
there directly, and that the remainder of the requests be distributed as 
equitably as possible consistent with rapid response to patron needs. 
(Also see Recommendation 4 below. ) 
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Since aill five libraries serve as statewide resources, in 
fact, the formalization of the structure may initially reduce the de - 
mands on these libraries because of the added capacity of those 
libraries designated to carry on the intermediate function. But 
it can be anticipated that in the long run demand will increase, 
though at a more appropriate level, and funding will be required to 
support the function. The available data suggest that the Detroit 
Public Library in particular is supplying statewide services with- 
out supporting state funds. 

Systematic data collection using tiniform units of measurement, 
and including periodic sampling of patterns of referral by type of re- 
questing library and by nature of request should be maintained by the 
five libraries to facilitate equitable funding and improvements in 
service. 

Recommendation 3. Cooperatively planned and developed 
library collections and facilities for off-campus students should be 
provided in commimities where off-campus centers are located and 
(1) there is no permanent off-campus center library, and (2) the local 
library is not designated as an intermediate reference center, and 
(3) more than one university offers courses locally. It is suggested 
that plans be developed for each community by means of a committee 
consisting of representatives of each of the universities^’ extension 
staffs offering courses in the community, each of the same universi- 
ties ' library staffs and in most cases the head of the local public li- 
brary. Initiative in causing the formation of the committees should 
be taken by the chief of off-campus programs at the universities 
af_ected. They should also jointly establish a list of communities in 
order of priority for cooperative library planning, based upon needs 
as measured by the extent and level of course offerings and the weak- 
ness of the library resources in the community. 

These committees would give primary attention to: 

. the building of a basic reference collection useful for 

continuing off-campus programs, covering the appropriate 
academic areas at the undergraduate (and graduate, if 
necessary) level 

. the provision of supplementary collections of materials 
for one or more terms to be used in specific courses 
taught at the center and 

. the provision of suitable space and hours of operation 
to meet the needs of off-campus students and faculty. 



As shown in Chapter II (Table 4) the type of library currently 
most used by the off-campus student, in the judgment of his teachers, 
is the local public library. In many of the smaller communities the 
public library is conveniently located so that the student would not 
have far to go. Some of the off-campus programs are already housing 
their books in local public libraries. For these reasons it would seem 
wise for those universities which do not have permanent off-campus 
libraries at selected sites, due to limited space or other reasons, to 
join usually with the local public library to establish on the latter’s 
site services for the off-campus program. 

In communities, large or small, where there are several uni- 
versities sponsoring off-campus programs and none is building a 
full-scale university library, one reference library at the local public 
library to serve the needs of off-campus students and faculty from all 
centers would appear to be inore useful and less duplicating of effort 
and collections than would separate library collections for each uni- 
versity program. 

The argument may be made that the objectives of a public li- 
brary and a university library are quite distinct so that collections, 
services, and needed professional library skills are different. To 
some extent this is undoubtedly true. But the data gathereu in 
Michigan show that, in fact, the services overlap to a considerable 
degree and that college and university faculty and students, both on 
and off campus, are already making extensive use of public library 
resources. A cooperative program between university and public 
libraries to provide better services and collections for off-campus 
programs would recognize this existing fact and build realistically 
upon it. The State Library should be called upon by cff -campus 
directors to maintain and transport small special collections for 
specific courses which are organized at shifting sites around the 
state. 



In those communities where an intermediate reference center 
is located, this center should serve typically as the central library 
for off-campus programs in the commimity, and the committee formed 
would have a representative of the reference center serving in place 
of the local library. 

Use of a local public library to serve off-campus programs 
may often call for an extension of library hours and for building up 
the basic reference collection. These added services should be pro- 
vided by the library under contract to the university off -campus 
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program offices. If this proves in practice to be too cumbersome, 
direct funding by the state to the libraries for this purpose should be 
provided. 






The establishment of intermediate reference centers, the 
planned improvement of off-campus library services, and the designa- 
tion of five major libraries as statewide resource libraries provides 
a pyramid of reference and research library resources as illustrated 
in the diagram bn the following page. 

Recommendation 4. The Michigan State Library, with the 
advice and assistance of an appropriate consultation committee, 
should prepare and distribute a imion list of serials. In the begin- 
ning it should include the serials held by the intermediate reference 
centers and the statewide resource libraries. In time it should be 
expanded to include the holdings of other public and private univer- 
sities and selected special libraries in the state. 

The survey data amply document the dominant place of periodi- 
cal literature in the current patterns of library use among the major 
groups queried. The need for stronger periodical collections would 
be met in part by the special emphasis given to such materials in 
the proposed intermediate reference centers. Beyond this, however, 
is the need for a key to unlock the doors to these materials, a com- 
prehensive and current finding tool. Copies of such a imion list, in- 
cluding the necessary periodic updatings, should be on virtually every 
library shelf in the state. Patrons would thereby discover the avail- 
ability of many items not only at the University of Michigan, for ex- 
ample, but also at a nearby intermediate reference center. Librarians 
in all types of libraries would be appreciably aided in meeting requests 
and in sending referrals to the proper agencies. 

Because of the immense periodical holdings of the University 
of Michigan in particular, the cost of developing and maintaining such 
a union list would be substantial. K necessary as an economy measure 
certain esoteric subject fields, and perhaps certain foreign languages, 
might be excluded in the beginning. 

It is anticipated that the union list will have to be computer 
produced and maintained. In that case later interfiling of additional 
titles will present no insuperable difficulty. 
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, RecoTTvmendation 5. A Coordinating Council on Reference and 
Research Library Resources should be established; t he Council 
should be ingtrunted to report to the Governor annually for ten years. 

- A strong body of workable size is needed to assure that 
urgently req^red programs are begun; that momentum is sustained; 
that.problems and^opportunities are identified and appropriate plans 
developed to meet thena. 

It is suggested that the proposed coordinating council be estab- 
lished by thje Governor and that it be composed of 11 members as 
follows: ’ ^ . - 

5 - representatives of statewide resource libraries, namely 
V librarians, of the University of Michigan, 

Michigan State University, Wayne State University, the 
Detroit Pubhc Library, and the Michigan State Library 

1' - representative of the State Board for Libraries, in its 
; capacity as an advisory body to the State Department of 
Tv, Education 

i - representative of the intermediate reference centers, 

, chosen by vote of the chief librarians of these centers 

, >• (ineligible to vote or serve would be any. librarian whose 

J V- . . library is also a statewide resource library) 

1 - college librarian 

: 1 r community college librarian 

1 - special library representative 

1 - off-campus program librarian 

these latter four to be chpsen by the Board of 
the Michigan Library Association, in consultation 
with its appropriate sections. 

, The chairmanship, it is suggested, should rotate annually 
among the chief librarians of the five statewide resource libraries. 

The State Library should serve as the secretariat for the Coimcil. 

The Council would be charged in general with the responsi- 
sibility for encouraging improvement in reference and research library 
service by coordination of planning on a statewide basis, and in 
particular: 








to coordinate the systematic and continuing collection 
of information on reference and research materials in 
the state and on patterns of library use 

to propose to the appropriate decision making bodies 
improvements in service or more economical operations 
through coordinated effort 

. to review location of intermediate reference centers and 
to suggest additional sites if needed 

to assess progress in the improvement of library service 
to off-campus students, and to devise means for further 
improvement, for referral to the appropriate officials 

. to suggest further refinements and specifications, on 
the basis of experience, with respect to standards and 
kinds of service at the statewide resource libraries, 
the intermediate reference centers and the off-campus 
library service outlets 

to assess the implications for statewide planning of the 
Detroit Public Library demonstration of service in the 
greater metropolitan area, and 

to suggest such additional surveys, research projects, 
and data gathering efforts as may contribute to further 
imderstanding of library needs and opportunities at the 
reference and research level. 

In its annual report to the Governor, the Council would be 
asked to provide 

factual information on the use of statewide resource 
libraries, intermediate reference centers, and off- 
campus library services — by type of user and by 
coimty of origin of user — based on sampling and/or 
other reliable methods of data collection; and includ- 
ing annual comparative tables of such data 

a report on the progress during the biennimn in im- 
proving coordination of reference resources in the state 
and in improving access to such resources by all 
Michigan citizens in need of them 
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. . recommendations for legislation, if needed, to strengthen 

and improve the quality of reference and research library 
services statewide. 

5{c :{c. j}: 

It is evident that the five recommendations offered above pro- 
vide only the beginning steps in a program to strengthen and improve 
the coordination of library resources in Michigan. Further progress 
will depend essentially upon (a) the strengthening of nearly all campus 
libraries in the state, private and public, and particularly those of the 
six regional public colleges and universities (see Conclusion 1 earlier 
in this chapter), and (b) further delineation of the distinct roles and 
missions of each of the public institutions of higher education, which 
in turn would establish the foundation for fully articulated and co- 
operative programs of acquisitions and services by these libraries 
(see also Conclusion 9). One cannot predict how soon these important 
developments will take place, but it is hoped that the suggested 
Coordinating Council may be able to give impetus to these needed 
developments. 

Many aspects of library service may be improved, however, 
by the attention Of individual librarians. The data collected in this 
study provide commentary on many aspects of library service hither- 
to obscure or only suspected. The data contained in the first four 
chapters and in the appendixes provide starting points for rumination 
and further inquiry. Such reflection is not dependent for its value 
upon statewide planning in many cases; in some instances it may be 
that improvements in service in individual libraries can be developed 
after discovering the reasons that lie behind the responses received. 
For example, the study reports a deficiency of multiple copies of 
heavily used materials on virtually all campuses. Does this defi- 
ciency reflect a problem in the library or a problem in curriculum 
planning? Should more reliance be placed on inexpensive texts which 
students could purchase ? What priorities are the librarian, the 
faculty, and the administration prepared to place upon supplying 
multiple copies as opposed to spending acquisitions funds on broad- 
ening and deepening the collection? 

The survey data also reveal that the higher the rank of the 
faculty member and the longer the tenure of his service at the insti- 
tution the more adequate he judges the libraries to be. What does 
this mean? Does it mean that the older faculty members are better 
acquainted with the library and as a result have a higher respect for 
its collections? Does it mean that the heaviest research require- 
ments are falling upon the younger men and they are thus less 
satisfied ? 







The data also reveal perhaps rather surprisingly that ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers rely rather heavily upon their 
own school libraries not just for student requirements, but for their 
own professional needs. What implications does this finding have for 
the acquisitions policies of school libraries and local public libraries ? 

These examples illustrate that much improvement in reference 
and research library service can probably be achieved by the efforts 
of individual librarians working with their constituent groups as well 
as by participation in broader cooperative enterprises. 
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APPENDIX A 



Most of the data gathered on the reference and research needs 
and patterns of library use of college and university faculty and students 
discussed in Chapter I of this report were taken from the replies to a 
>^ue stxonnaxre dxstrxbuted to all faculty membe r s of four~year xxistxtutxcns 
of higher learning, both public and private, in Michigan (see Appendix E 
for a copy of the questionnaire). 

During March and early April 1966 the questionnaires were 
distributed to faculty members who mailed the completed questionnaires 
direct to the Michigan State Library. Of the total distributed of 14, 969, 
usable returns were received from 4, 877 or 32. 6%. Table A-1 shows 
the number distributed, the number of completed questionnaires re- 
turned, and the percent of return for the 44 colleges and universities 
from which responses were received. The rate of return ranges from 
2. 3% to 73. 8%. 

A small number of the total returns could not be identified by 
school, but could be identified from the postmark for the area from 
which they were mailed, and a still smaller number could be identified 
neither by school nor area. These returned questionnaires are listed 
in Table A-1 as "Others'* and are included in totals on the following 
tables. 



The tables in Appendix A, drawn from the responses to this 
questionnaire, support and supplement in more detail the information 
in Chapter I. Tables A-^2 through A -2 3, on the professional needs of 
the faculty are based on responses to Part I of the questionnaire. 

Tables A-24 through A-34, on undergraduate library needs, are based 
on Part II; and Tables A -35 through A -45, on graduate students* library 
needs, are based on Part III. 

The distribution of responses to this questionnaire by aca‘^ 
demic rank for the total group of respondents show full professor 
22.6%, associate professor 18.5%, assistant professor 24. 1%, instruc- 
tor and lecturer 15.0%, and all others 19.8%. In the American Council 
on Education' s publication, American Universities and Colleges, 9th 
Edition, 1964, 31 colleges and universities are listed for the State of 
Michigan and 30 of these sent responses to this questionnaire. The 
distribution of the faculty by academic rank for these institutions listed 




is full professor 21. 9%» associate professor 19. 6%, assistant professor 
23. 1%, instructor and lecturer 15. 0%, and all others 20.4%. The sur- 
vey response and the published distribution are within 1% of one another 
at all academic ranks except associate professor where the survey 
response was 1. 1% less than the published distribution. This would 
indicate that the survey response corresponded closely to the total pop- 
ulation surveyed on this factor of academic rank, assuming that the 
proportions did not change substantially from the time between 1962-63, 
.the base year for the American Council on Education data, and 1965-66, 
the academic year of the present survey. 

As will be noted on Table A--* s the number of responses from 
several schools is quite small, in some cases being only one. In order 
to make these responses statistical'/ meaningful in distributions on the 
tables, the private colleges (with the exception o£ the University of 
Detroit which is listed separately) are combined into three geographi- 
Ceil groupings. These combinations and the schools included in each 
area are as follows: 

1. Detroit and Suburban Area — Cranbrook Academy, Detroit 
Bible College, Detroit College of Business, Detroit College 
of Law, Detroit Institute of Technology, General Motors 
Institute, Madonna College, Maryglade College, Marygrove 
College, Mercy College, Merrill -Palmer Institute, Sacred 
Heart Seminary, St. John’s Provincial Seminary, and 
Other Detroit Area. 

2. Southern Michigan Area — Adrian College, Albion College, 
Andrews University, Cleary College, Hillsdale College, 
Kalamazoo College, Nazareth College, Olivet College, 
Sacred Heart Novitiate, Siena Heights College, Spring 
Arbor College, and Other Kalamazoo Area. 

3. Central Michigan Area — Alma College, Aquinas College, 
Grand Rapids Bible College, Hope College, and Owosso 
College. 

One other genersil note should be prefaced to these tables. In 
those tables which divide the respondents by four academic areas, 
there is also a fifth category labeled "All Combinations. " This cate- 
gory is used for those respondents who place themselves in more than 
one academic area. ^ For example, an historian might have placed 
himself in both the humanities and the social sciences or a teacher of 
the -hi story of science might place himself in every one of the four areas. 



Table A-1 



FACULTY QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSE 





College or 
University 


Number 
Distributed 
to Faculty 


Number of 
Completed 
Que stionnair e s 


Percent 


1. 


Adriein College 


75 


41 


54.7 


2. 


Albion College 


109 


43 


39.4 


3. 


Alma College 


62 


23 


37.1 


4. 


Andrews University 


137 


73 


53.3 


5. 


Aquinas College 


85 


32 


37.6 


6. 


Central Michigan University 


409 


209 


51.1 


7. 


Cleary College 


43 


1 


2.3 


8 . 


Cranbrook Academy 


10 


1 


10.0 


9. 


Detroit Bible College 


24 


5 


20.8 


10. 


Detroit College of Business 


26 


6 


2?.l 


11. 


Detroit College of J.aw 


30 


2 


6.7 


12. 


Detroit Institute of Technology 


113 


23 


20.4 


13. 


Eastern Michigan University 


650 


177 


27. 2 


14. 


Ferris State College 


275 


81 


29.8 


15. 


General Motors Institute 


216 


72 


33.3 


16. 


Grand Rapids Baptist College 


17 


5 


29.4 


17. 


Grand Valley State College 


63 


25 


39.7 


18. 


Hillsdcile College 


56 


6 


10.7 


19. 


Hope College 


104 


52 


50.0 


20. 


Kadamazoo College 


90 


29 


32.2 


21. 


Madonna College 


30 


7 


23.3 


22. 


Maryglade College 


5 


3 


60.0 


23. 


Marygrove College 


80 


59 


73.8 


24. 


Mercy College 


106 


30 


28.3 


25. 


Merrill-Palmer Institute 


40 


16 


40.0 


26. 


Michigein State University 


3,600 


1, 181 


32.8 


27. 


Michigcin Technological 
University-Houghton 


280 


151 


54.0 


28. 


Michigcin Technologic ail 
University-Sault Ste. 
Marie 


44 


17 


38.6 


29. 


Nazareth College 


40 


16 


40.0 


30. 


Northern Michigan University 


200 


24 


12.0 


31. 


Oaklcind University 


83 


43 


51.8 


32. 


Olivet College 


50 . 


7 


14.0 





Number 


Number of 




College or 


Distributed 


Completed 




Univer sity 


to Faculty 


Que s tionnair e s 


Percent 


33, Owes so College 


15 


6 


40.0 


34, Sacred Heart Novitiate 


10 


1 


10,0 


35, Sacred Heart Seminary 


25 


10 


40.0 


36, St. John’s Provincial 








Seminary 


15 


3 


20.0 


37, Siena Heights College 


65 


12 


18 . 5 


38, Spring Arbor College 


31 


16 


51.6 


39. University of Detroit 


523 


163 


31.2 


40, University of Michigan- 








Ann Arbor 


4, 150 


1, 167 


28.2 


41, University of Michigan- 








Dear born 


100 


38 


38.0 


42, University of Michigan- 








Flint 


55 


24 


43.6 


43, Wayne State University 


2, 000 


625 


31.2 


44, Western Michigan 








University 


828 


252 


30.4 


Others 






• 


45, Detroit area— school not 




- 




specified 




54 




46, Kedamazoo area— school 






• 


not specified 




14 




47, School or area not known 




32 




Total 


14, 969 


4,877 


32.6 



MOST IMPORTANT LIBRARY BY TYPE OF RESEARCH 
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Table A- 5 



ADEQUACY OF CAMPUS LIBRARY 
IN FIELD OF SPECIALIZATION 






I 




I 










School 


Very 

Good 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


No 

Answer 


Central Michigan University 


12.4 


29.2 


40.2 


14.8 


3.4 


Eastern Michigan University 


2. 3 


20.9 


48.0 


24.8 


4. 0 


Ferris State College 


6.2 


29.6 


50. 6 


11. 1 


2. 5 


Grand Valley State College 


0 


40.0 


48.0 


12.0 


0 


Michigan State University 


7. 5 


42.7 


36.0 


12.7 


1. 1 


Michigan Technological University 


4.2 


33. 3 


35.7 


25.0 


1.8 


Northern Michigan University 


12. 5 


37. 5 


33. 3 


16.7 


0 


Oakland University 


2. 3 


16. 3 


46. 5 


34.9 


0 


University of Michigan 


47. 2 


37. 8 


10. 1 


3.4 


1. 5 


Wayne State University 


15.7 


46. 7 


28.8 


6.9 


1.9 


Western Michigan University 


2.4 


21.4 


49.2 


25.0 


2.0 


University of Detroit 


14. 1 


49. 2 


33. 7 


2.4 


0. 6 


Detroit and Suburban Area 


23.0 


37. 5 


24.4 


11.3 


3. 8 


Southern Michigan Area 


9. 3 


40. 1 


36. 7 


13. 1 


0. 8 


Central Michigan Area 


9. 3 


40. 7 


33.0 


13.6 


3.4 


School Unknown 


12. 5 


50. 0 


28.2 


6.2 


3. 1 


Total Respondents 


19.4 


38. 4 


29.4 


11.0 


1.8 



Total 

100.0 



r 



Table A-6 

ADEQUACY OF CAMPUS LIBRARY 
IN FIELD OF SPECIALIZATION BY RA.NK OF TEACHER 



Rank 


Very- 

Good 


Full Professor 


29. 3 


Associate Professor 


18.6 


Assistant Professor 


13.4 


Instructor (Lecturer) 


17.0 


Research Associate 


33.0 


Graduate Assistant 


26.9 


Total Respondents 


19.4 



No 



Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Answer 


40.2 


23.8 


6.0 


0.7 


39.4 


31.0 


10. 1 


Q.9 


36. 6 


33.2 


15.6 


1.2 


33.3 


32. 7 


15.5 


1.5 


45.2 


16. 7 


3.2 


1.6 


49.2 


14.8 


7.6 


4.5 


38.4 


29.4 


11.0 


1.8 



Total 

100.0 



Table A-7 
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IN FIELD OF SPECIALIZATION BY LENGTH OF SERVICE 



Very 



Length of Service 


Good 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


N.A. 


Total 


1 Year or Less 


13. 1 


34.9 


32.6 


17.6 


1.8 


100.0 


Over 1 Year to 3 Years 


14.4 


37. 2 


38.9 


13.3 


1.2 




Over 3 Years to 5 Years 


18. 5 


40. 3 


29.4 


10. 5 


1.3 




Over 5 Years to 10 Years 


23. 1 


40.0 


28.4 


7. 7 


0.8 




Over 10 Years 


28.6 


42.0 


22. 3 


6.0 


1.1 




Total Respondents 


19.4 


38.4 


29.4 


11.0 


1.8 






Total Respondents 
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Table A- 11 




NEED FOR ACCESS TO STACKS BY TYPE OF RESEARCH 



. Access to Stacks 

Type of No 



Research 


Essential 


W orthwhile 


Incidental 


Answer 


Total 


Research for 
Doctorate 


73.6 


23.5 


1.9 


1.0 


100. 0 


Research for 
Master’ s 


66.1 


27.1 


5.5 


1.3 




Research, but 


not for Degree 


72.3 


21.8 


5.3 


0.6 1 




Research, not 
. Specified 


72.9 


19.8 


6.3 


1.0 




Not Engaged 
in Research 


50.2 


36.3 


11.7 


1.8 




Total 


Respondents 


66.3 


25.9 


6. 5 


1.3 





M 









Table A- 12 



OTHER MICHIGAN LIBRARIES 
USED BY AT LEAST 25 RESPONDENTS* 



Library 



Number of Respondents 
Using Library 



Public 



Ann Arbor 


325 


Big Rapids City • 


25 


East Lcinsing 


152 


Flint 


52 


Grand Rapids 


41 


Herrick (Holland) 


35 


Houghton 


26 


Kalamazoo 


153 


Lansing 


59 


Mount Pleasant 


47 


Ypsilanti 


29 



Colleges and Universities 

Kalamazoo College 
University of Detroit 
University of Michigan -Flint 
Western Michigan University 

Special 

Upjohn Company 
Personal 



41 

80 

28 

40 



30 

25 



* Exclusive of largest libraries in state, for which see Chapter I, 
Table 4 and accompanying text. 
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Table A- 16 



INTERLIBRARY LOAN 

REASONS FOR RATING SERVICE AS FAIR OR POOR 



Reason 


Percent of Respondents 
Rating Fair or Poor 


Slowness of Service 


53.9 


No Service Available 


11. 1 


Cannot Borrow All Materials 


5. 1 


Inadequate Personnel 


4.5 


Lack of Information About 
Available Service 


3.7 


Cannot Borrow from Every Library 


2.8 


Costs Too High 


2.4 


Cannot Keep Materia.ls Long Enough 


2.0 



No Reason Given 



14.5 



Table A- 18 



PHOTODUPLICATION SERVICE 
REASONS FOR RATING FAIR OR POOR 



t 

Reason 


Percent of Respondents 
Rating Fair or Poor 


Waiting PerioJ Too Long to Use Machines 


23.8 


Costs 


22.8 


Restricted Access to Machines 


11.6 


Have No or Unsatisfactory Equipment 


10.6 


Copies Are Too Poor 


6.4 


Machines Frequently Out of Order 


4.3 


Cannot Copy All Types of Materials 


2. 6 


Inadequate Personnel 


2.2 


No Reason Given 


15. 7 



100.0 
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Table A- 20 

MICROFILM READERS/PRINTERS 
REASONS FOR RATING FAIR OR POOR 



- 


Percent of Respondents 


Reason 


Rating Fair or Poor 


Waiting Period for Machines Too Long 


20.9 


Inadequate Facilities Other Than Machines 


15. 5 


Ina,dequate Collection of Films 


13. 1 


Have No or Unsatisfactory Equipment 


12. 5 


Prints Are Hard to Read 


5. 3 


Machines Frequently Out of Order 


4.3 


Restricted Access to Machines 


2.8 


Costs 


0.6 


No Reason Given 


25.0 



100.0 




FREQUENCY OF USE OF SELECTED LIBRARY SERVICES BY ACADEMIC AREA 
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Table A- 23 



USE 



Academic Area 

A. Periodicals 

Humanities 
Social Sciences 
Biological Sciences 
Physical Sciences 
All Combinations 

Total Respondents 

B. Monographs 

Humanities 
Social Sciences 
Biological Sciences 
Physical Sciences 
All Combinations 

Total Respondents 

C. Government Documents 

Humanities 
Social Sciences 
Biological Sciences 
Physical Sciences 
All Combinations 

Total Respondents 

D. Manuscripts 

Humanities 
Social Sciences 
Biological Sciences 
Physical Sciences 
All Combinations 

Total Respondents 

E. Recordings, Tapes, etc. 

Humanities 
Social Sciences 
Biological Sciences 
Physical Sciences 
All Combinations 

Total Respondents 



OF LIBRARY MATERIALS BY ACADEMIC AREA 



Frequency 



Often, 


Occa- 

sionally 


Never 


No 

Answer 


Total 


74.6 


22. 1 


1. 1 


2.2 


100.0 


82.2 


17.0 


0. 3 


0.5 




90.8 


8.9 


0.2 


0. 1 




78.6 


19.9 


1.0 


0.5 




81.9 


15.9 


0.8 


1.4 




80.4 


17.4 


0. 7 


1.5 





34.8 


38. 7 


14.0 


12.5 


100.0 


43. 3 


44.7 


6.5 


5.5 




35.8 


48.0 


8.9 


7.3 




32. 3 


44.7 


15.6 


7.4 




40.6 


38.4 


9.4 


11.6 




36. 6 


43.6 


11.0 


8.8 





6. 1 


28.2 


45.7 


20.0 


100.0 


31.0 


52.2 


11.1 


5.7 




15.2 


52.5 


21.8 


10.5 




21.0 


46.8 


24.2 


8.0 




27.5 


42,8 


15.9 


13.8 




19.5 


45.1 


24. 1 


11.3 





11.7 


42. 3 


31.4 


14.6 


100.0 


10.4 


49. 5 


30.2 


9.9 




8.7 


48. 1 


32.3 


10.9 




5.4 


41.4 


42.8 


10.4 




10. 1 


42.0 


32.6 


15.3 




9. 1 


44. 9 


33.8 


12.2 





21.5 


37.4 


30.7 


10.4 


100.0 


11. 1 


36.2 


44.3 


8.4 




5. 5 


30.4 


54.5 


9.6 




3.2 


20. 3 


65.9 


10.6 




14.5 


34.8 


37.0 


13.7 




10. 5 


31.8 


47.4 


10.3 
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Table A-29 



LIBRARIES (OTHER THAN CAMPUS LIBRARY) 
MOST USED BY UNDERGRADUATES 
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Most Used 
(in order of rank) 


Second Most 
Used 


Third 
Most U sed 


Detroit Public 


1 


1 
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University of Michigan 
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3 
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Michigan State Library 
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Wayne State University 
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Michigan State University 
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Kalamazoo Public 
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10 


11 


Kalamazoo College 
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11 


University of Detroit 
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Grand Rapids Public 
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14 


11 


Out -of -State Libraries 


10 
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Ann Arbor Public 
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14 
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Western Michigan University 
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10 


Flint Public 


13 


16 


17 


All Business Libraries 
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13 


15 


East Lansing Public 
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11 
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Calvin College 
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12 


15 


Lansing Public 


17 
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Table A- 34 



FUTURE UNDERGRADUATE USE OF SELECTED LIBRARY MATERIALS 

BY ACADEMIC AREA 



No Need 



Academic Area 


More 


Same 


Less 


Now or 
in Future 


No 

Answer 


Total 


A. Periodicals 
Humanities 


51.4 


40. 7 


1.4 


3. 1 


3.4 


100.0 


Social Sciences 


61.8 


33. 6 


1.5 


0 8 


2. 3 




Biological Sciences 


63.6 


31.0 


0.4 


3.3 


• 1. 7 




Physical Sciences 


47. 0 


37. 3 


0.4 


11.5 


3. 8 




All Combinations 


66. 3 


27.9 


1.0 


2.9 


1.9 




Total Respondents 


55.7 


35.8 


1.0 


4.5 


3. 0 




B. Monographs 
Humanities 


21.4 


45. 6 


1.8 


18.7 


12. 5 


100.0 


Social Sciences 


28. 6 


53.6 


3.6 


7.2 


7. 0 




Biological Sciences 


24.9 


50.9 


2.2 


12.0 


10. 0 




Physical Sciences 


22.5 


46.6 


1.6 


21.2 


8. 1 




All Combinations 


34.6 


42. 3 


2.9 


12.5 


7.7 




Total Respondents 


24.5 


48.8 


2.4 


14.8 


9.5 




C. Government Documents 


Humanitie s 


7. 6 


29.9 


1.4 


42. 1 


19.0 


100.0 


Social Sciences 


29.3 


47. 9 


2.5 


12.5 


7.8 




Biological Sciences 


12.7 


44.8 


3.0 


26.9 


12. 6 




Physical Sciences 


14.0 


41. 2 


1.8 


34.4 


8. 6 




All Combinations 


25.0 


42. 3 


1.9 


17.3 


13. 5 




Total Respondents 


17. 0 


40. 6 


2. 1 


28. 1 


12.2 




D. Manuscripts 


Humanities 


9.6 


34.0 


2.0 


37.3 


17. 1 


100.0 


Social Sciences 


11.8 


47. 3 


4.2 


25.2 


11.5 




Biological Sciences 


9.4 


41. 7 


3.9 


31.4 


13. 6 




PhysicaJ Sciences 


5.8 


38. 4 


2.6 


41. 3 


11.9 




All Combinations 


7.7 


41. 3 


2.9 


29.8 


18.3 




Total Respondents 


9.4 


40.4 


3. 1 


33. 3 


13.8 




E. Recordings, Tapes, etc. 


Humanities 


39. 1 


29. 7 


1. 1 


19.6 


10.5 


100.0 


Social Sciences 


28.9 


33. 9 


2.4 


24. 1 


10. 7 




Biological Sciences 


33.0 


25. 4 


2.4 


27.5 


11.7 




Physical Sciences 


17.8 


28. 2 


1.3 


40.8 


11.9 




All Combinations 


38. 5 


26. 9 


1.9 


21.2 


11.5 




Total Respondents 


30.4 


29. 7 


1.8 


26.9 


11.2 





ERIC 
















Table A~35 

DEPTH OF CAMPUS LIBRARY COLLECTION IN FIELDS YOU TEACH 

FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS* NEEDS 

I 

Very No 



School 


Good 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Answer Total 


Central Michigan University 


7.8 


28.4 


46.2 


17. 6 


0 100.0 


Eastern Michigan University 


1. 1 


19.1 


49.5 


30. 3 


0 


Michigan State University 


6.9 


40. 1 


39.8 


11. 8 


1.4 


Michigan Technological University 


0 


33. 3 


48.5 


18. 2 


0 


Northern Michigan University 


0 


35. 3 


35. 3 


29. 4 


0 


Oakland University 


0 


7. 1 


35.8 


50. 0 


7. 1 


University of Michigan 


51.2 


34.2 


10.6 


2. 6 


1.4 


Wayne State University 


14.8 


46.4 


28. 5 


9. 1 


1.2 


Western Michigan University 


1.9 


18.9 


47. 7 


30. 2 


1. 3 


University of Detroit 


11.4 


50. 0 


33.0 


4. 5 


1. 1 


Detroit and Suburban Area 


28. 6 


47. 2 


15.7 


1.4 


7. 1 


Southern Michigan Area 


3. 6 


52. 7 


30.9 


7. 3 


5. 5 


Central Michigan Area 


16. 7 


33. 3 


33. 3 


16. 7 


0 


School Unknown 


25.0 


35. 0 


35.0 


5.0 


0 


Total Respondents 


22.6 


36. 7 


28.8 


10.4 


1. 5 



ERIC 







Table A-36 







GENERAL BREADTH OF CAMPUS LIBRARY COLLECTION 
FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS' NEEDS 




School 


Very 

Good 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


No 

An sw e r 


Central Michigan University 


9.8 


33.3 


42.2 


14. 7 


0 


Eastern Michigan University 


1. i 


23.6 


43.8 


31. 5 


0 


Michigan State University 


6. 1 


44. 1 


37.2 


10. 9 


1.7 


Michigan Technological University 


0 


31.8 


54.6 


12. 1 


1. 5 


Northern Michigan University 


0 


29.4 


41.2 


29. 4 


0 


Oakland University 


0 


14.3 


35. 7 


42. 9 


7. 1 


University of Michigan 


53.2 


35. 1 


8. 5 


1. 8 


1.4 


Wayne State University 


14.8 


48. 5 


28.2 


7. 0 


1. 5 


Western Michigan University 


1. 3 


21.4 


50.2 


25. 8 


1. 3 


University of Detroit 


6.8 


54.6 


34. 1 


3. 4 


1. 1 


Detroit and Suburban Area 


25.8 


50.0 


15.7 


1. 4 


7. 1 


Southern Michigan Area 


9. 1 


54. 5 


21.8 


9. 1 


5.5 


Central Michigan Area 


16. 7 


33. 3 


33.3 


16. 7 


0 


School Unknown 


20.0 


45.0 


35.0 


0 


0 


Total Respondents 


22.9 


39. 3 


27. 2 


9. 0 


1.6 






o 



b-ERlC 




Total 



100 . 0 , 




* 



I 










-I 



Table A-37 

AVAILABILITY OF MULTIPLE COPIES 
FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS* NEEDS IN CAMPUS LIBRARY 



f School 



Very- 

Good 



No 

Good Fair Poor Answer 



Central Michigan University- 


2.9 


18.6 


41. 3 


33. 3 


3.9 


Eastern Michigan University 


0 


5.6 


32.6 


60. 7 


1. 1 


Michigan State University 


0.9 


19.6 


41. 0 


34. 7 


3. 8 


Michigan Technological University 


0 


9. 1 


28.8 


59. 1 


3. 0 


Northern Michigan University 


5.9 


0 


23.5 


70. 6 


0 


Oakland University 


0 


7. 1 


21.4 


64.4 


7. 1 


University of Michigan 


12. 1 


31. 1 


37.7 


15.9 


3.2 


"Wayne State University 


3.9 


?. 5 


40.7 


30. 9 


3.0 


Western Michigan University 


1.9 


14. 5 


33. 3 


47.2 


3. 1 


University of Detroit 


3.4 


19. 3 


39.8 


34. 1 


3.4 


Detroit and Suburban Area 


8.6 


37. 1 


27. 1 


20.0 


7. 2 


Soutnern Michigan Area 


5.5 


16.4 


41.8 


27. 3 


9. 0 


Central Michigan Area 


0 


16.7 


33.3 


50.0 


0 


School Unkno-wn 


5.0 


20.0 


45.0 


30.0 


0 


Total Respondents 


5.6 


22. 6 


38.0 


30.2 


3. 6 



Total 

100. 0 
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Table A-45 



LIBRARIES USED BY GRADUATE STUDENTS 
RANKED BY FREQUENCY OF USE 



Library 


Most 

Frequently 

Used 


Second Most 
Frequently 
Used 


Third Most 
Frequently 
Used 


University of Michigan 


1 


1 


2 


Detroit Public Library 


2 


2 


3 


All Out-of-State Libraries 


3 


2 


1 


Wayne State University 


4 


4 • 


5 


Michigan State Library 


5 


6 


6 


Michigan State University 


6 


5 


4 


All Business Libraries 


7 


7 


7 


Kalamazoo College 


8 


7 


8 


Kalamazoo Public 


9 


9 


9 




APPENDIX B 



The tables in Chapter II and Appendix B (with the exception of 
Table B-8) are based on the responses to a questionnaire distributed to 
all teachers of off-campus courses at the nine public universities which 
currently sponsor these programs. The questionnaire (see Appendix E 
for a copy of the questionnaire) was first reviewed at a meeting of the 
Michigan Coordinating Council of Field Service Directors for their ad- 
vice on the clarity of wording and particular points to be questioned. 
Each director was sent for distribution the number of questionnaires 
he needed for his off-campus faculty and the completed questionnaire 
was mailed direct by the faculty member to the Michigan State Library. 

A total of 1,220 questionnaires was distributed to off-campus 
faculty and 406 usable replies were received, a return of exactly one- 
third (33. 3%). Table B-1 lists the number distributed, the number 
completed, and the percent of returns by school. The range is from 
10% to 80%. It will be noted, however, that the 10% return from Mich- 
igan Technological University represents only one response and any 
attempt to indicate distribution in the subsequent tables for this school 
would be statistically unreliable. For this reason this university is not 
listed individually in the remaining tables, but it is included in all totals. 
The one response from an unknown school is also included in totals only. 

Table B-8, the listing of off-campus teaching locations by uni- 
versity, is based on information received direct from the Field Service 
Director at each university in response to a letter requesting such a 
list. It will be noted that of the total of 166 locations 119 have centers 
from one university, 33 have centers from two universities, 11 from 
three and three from four universities. 




Table B-1 

OFF-CAMPUS QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSE 



School 


Number 

Distributed 


Numbsr 

Completed 


Percent 


Central Michigan University 


75 


35 


46.7 


Eastern Michigan University 


150 


32 


21. 3 


Ferris State College 


5 


4 


80.0 


Michigan State University 


350 


112 


32.0 


Michigan Technological University 


10 


1 


10.0 


Northern Michigan University 


65 


23 


35.4 


University of Michigan 


240 


97 


40.4 


Wayne State University 


150 


60 


40.0 


Western Michigan University 


175 


41 


23.4 


School Unknown 




1 




Total 


1,220 


406 


33.3 





Table B-2 • 



DIFFERENCES IN ASSIGNMENTS BY FACULTY TO 
OFF-CAMPUS AND ON-CAMPUS STUDENTS BY SCHOOL 






School 


Yes 


No 


Total 


Central Michigan University 


80. 6 


19.4 


100. 0 


Eastern Michigan University 


54. 5 


45. 5 




Ferris State College 


33. 3 


66.7 




Michigan State University 


70. 7 


29. 3 




Northern Michigan University 


68. 8 


31.2 




University of Michigan 


60.0 


40. 0 




Wayne State University 


29. 5 


60. 5 




Western Michigan University 


69.4 


30. 6 




Total 


62.2 


37. 8 





Percentages are based on the total who replied. Those who did not answer because 
they do not teach the same courses off campus and on campus for the same institu- 
tion are not included. 




Total Respondents ' 66,3 30,8 2,9 43,5 31,6 




Table B-b 

PROPORTION OF FACULTY WHO 
PERSONALLY CARRY LIBRARY MATERIALS TO CLASS 
FOR LOAN TO STUDENTS BY SCHOOL 



School 


Yes 


No 


No 

Answer 


Central Michigan University 


57. 1 


42.9 


0 


Eastern Michigan University 


71.9 


21.9 


6.2 


Ferris State College 


75.0 


25.0 


0 


Michigan State University 


70.5 


29. 5 


0 


Northern Michigan University 


78.3 


21.7 


0 


University of Michigan 


43.3 


55.7 


1.0 


Wayne State University 


65.0 


35.0 


0 


Western Michigan University 


78.0 


22.0 


0 


Total 


63.3 


36.0 


0.7 



Total 



100. 0 



Table B-7 



FUTURE RELIANCE ON LIBRARY RESOURCES 
FOR OFF-CAMPUS STUDENTS BY SCHOOL 



School 


More 


The 

Same 


Less 


No 

Answer 


Central Michigan University 


34. 3 


57. 1 


0 


8.6 


Eastern Michigan University 


34.4 


53.0 


6. 3 


6. 3 


Ferris State College 


25.0 


50.0 


0 


25.0 


Michigan State University 


36. 6 


52.6 


6.3 


4. 5 


Northern Michigan University 


39. 1 


47.8 


4.4 


8.7 


University of Michigan 


33.0 


63.9 


2. 1 


1.0 


Wayne State University 


30.0 


68. 3 


1. 7 


0 


Western Michigan University 


31.7 


65.9 


0 


2.4 



3.2 



Total 



34.0 



59. 1 



3.7 











Table B-8 



OFF-CAMPUS TEACHING LOCATIONS BY UNIVERSITY 




I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



<n 



lERlC 




Location 



17. Benzonia 



18. Big Rapids 



19. Birmingham 



20. Bloomfield Hills 



21. Bridgman 



22. Brighton 

23. Cadillac 



24. Camp Blodgett 



25. Camp Oakland 



26. Capoc 



27. Caro 



28. Center Line 



29. Centreville 



30. Cheyboygan 



31. Cherry Hill 



32. Coldwater 



33. Constantine 



34. Davidson 



35. Dearborn 



-O' 

A? 

i / § 

^9 / /W / .0 / c'V / ^ . 

^ / V" / ^ ^ ^ ^ / 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 

X 



X 

X 

X 



X 



X 



X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 



X 



X 

X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 












Location 




I 








I 









o 

ERIC 






Location 




/ ^ / 4V ^ 



111. New Baltimore 

112. Newberry 

113. New Boston 

114. Niles 

115. Oakland County 

116. Oakland Univ. 

117. Oak Park 

118. Olivet 

119. Oscoda 

120. Owosso 

121. Oxford 

122. Paw Paw 

123. Petersburg 

124. Petoskey 

125. Pine onning 

126. Plymouth 

127. Pontiac 

128. Portage 

129. Port Huron 



X 



X 

X 



X 



X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 



X 



> 0 ^ / ^ / ^ / 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



^ERiC 







o 

ERIC 




APPENDIX C 



The tables in Chapter III and in Appendix C are based on the 
responses to a questionnaire sent to elementary and secondary teachers 
in Michigan. Unlike the on-campus and off-campus faculty members 
where the total population was sent cj^uestionnaires^ the ^uestiomiaire to 
teachers was sent to a sample of 2, 500 chosen from a master list of all 
public school teachers in Michigan prepared by the State Education De- 
partment. This master list includes the names of all the more than 
80,000 elementary and secondary teachers alphabetically arranged. 

Two thousand five hundred names were chosen from this list by means 
of a table of random numbers and the questionnaires were addressed to 
the individual teachers selected. The addressed questionnaires were 
then grouped by Michigan intermediate school district and sent to the 
superintendent of that district who distributed them to the teachers se- 
lected. The teacher was provided with an envelope to send the com- 
pleted questionnaire direct to the Michigan State Library. Of the total 
number of questionnaires distributed to teachers, usable replies were 
received from 826 or 33i 0%. 

The responses received were divided as follows: elementary 

teachers 46, 7% and secondary teachers 47. 9%« An additional 5. 4% 
gave no answer or indicated they taught at both levels. These figures 
can be compared to the division between elementary and secondary 
teachers for Michigan as reported by the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Digest of Educational 
Statistics, 1965 edition. In this publication the Michigan figures for 
1964 were elementary teachers 55.0% and secondary teachers 45.0%, 
with no separate provision made for those who teach at both levels. 

This comparison shows that the survey is skewed slightly toward the 
secondary school teacher, but we do not believe the skewing is serious 
enough to alter the general findings of this survey concerning research 
and reference needs. 

In some of the tables contained in both Appendix C and Appen- 
dix D and the chapters they supplement (III and IV), classification is by 
geographic district. The counties included in each district are the 
following: 




District I — Upper Peninsula includes Alger, Baroga, Chippewa, 
Delta, Dickinson, Gogebic, Houghton, Iron, Keweenau, Luce, 
Mackinac, Marquette, Menominee, Ontonagon, and School- 
craft Counties. 

District II — Northern Michigan includes Alcona, Alpena, 
Antrim, Benzie, Charlevoix, Cheboygan, Crawford, Emmet, 
Grand Traverse, Iosco, Kalkaska, Leelanau, Manistee, 
Missaukee, Montmorency, Ogemaw, Oscoda, Otsego, Presque 
Isle, Roscommon, and Wexford Counties. 

District III — Central Michigan includes Arenac, Bay, Clare, 
Gladwin, Gratiot, Isabella, Lake, Mason, Mecosta, Midland, 
Montcalm, Newaygo, Oceana, and Osceola Counties. 

District IV — Grand Rapids- Muskegon Area includes Kent. 
Muskegon, and Ottawa Counties. 

District V — Flint -Saginaw Area includes Genesee, Huron, 
Lapeer, Saginaw, St. Clair, Sanilac, and Tuscola Counties. 

District VI — Lansing Area includes Clinton, Eaton, Ingham, 

. Ionia, Livingston, and Shiawassee Counties. 

District VII — Suburban Detroit Area includes Macomb and 
Oakland Counties. 

District VIII — Southwest Michigan includes Allegan, Barry, 
Berrien, Branch, Calhoun, Cass, Kalamazoo, St. Joseph and 
Van Buren Counties. 

District IX — Southeast Michigan includes Hillsdale, Jackson, 
Lenawee, Monroe, and Washtenaw Counties. 

District X — Wayne County includes only that county with its 
main city Detroit. 

The geographic distribution of elementary and secondary school 
teachers by these districts in Michigan as reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Census, for I960, was compared 
with the district distribution received in this survey. The results are 
reported in the following table. 



District 



I960 Census 



This Survey 



I 


4.1% 


7.0% 


n 


3.3 


2.9 


in 


5.7 


5.6 


IV 


8.6 


5.7 


V 


10.6 


7.9 


VI 


6.2 


6.2 


vn 


14.8 


19.2 


vni 


9.7 


11.6 


rx 


7.5 


7.7 


X 


29.5 


25.5 


No Answer 


0 


0.7 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 



While there are some differences between the present survey 
and the I960 census, the differences are not great and may be the result 
of population shifts such as that from rural to urban areas which have 
taken place since the census was made in I960. The rank orders of the 
districts in the two sets of figures are similar throughout the list. Of 
particular note is the fact that of the total the first four districts 
(northern and central Michigan) account for 21. 7% of the teachers in 
the census and 21.2% in the survey. The census reports 51.8% of the 
teachers are located in Detroit, its suburbs, and the southeastern 
area (Districts VII, IX and X) and for this survey the respondents fro m 
these districts equaled 52.4% of the total; there has undoubtedly been 
some rise in the proportion of teachers in the suburban areas since 
the time of the census. On the basis of these larger geographic areas 
(mainly rural and urban) the survey response and the census reports 
coincide to an even higher degree than they do on the district level 
which would indicate that the survey sample, as measured by this 
factor, corresponds closely to the total teacher population. 

A copy of the questionnaire sent to the elementary and secon- 
dary teachers is included as Exhibit III in Appendix E. 






Table C-1 



I 



HIGHEST DEGREE HELD BY LEVEL OF TEACHING 



]{ 1 Level 


Doctorate 


Master’s 


Bachelor's 


Other 


Answer Total 


jjj Elementary- 


0 


27.8 


67.0 


4.1 


1.1 100.0 


Secondary 


0 


52. 5 


46. 1 


1.4 


0 


i] Both 


0 


63.6 


31.8 


0 


4.6 


|j No Answer 


0 


31.3 


62.5 


0 


6.3 


O Total Respondents 


0 


40.9 


55.9 


2.4 


0.8 



D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 



ERIC 






Table C-2 



PERCENT OF TEACHERS ENGAGED IN GRADUATE WORK 
FOR AN ADVANCED DEGREE BY LEVEL OF TEACHING . 



Level 


Doctorate 


Master's 


Other 


None 


3r 

No 

Answer Total 


Elementary 


2.7 


27.0 


6.3 


61.3 


2.7 100.0 


Sec ondary 


3.0 


30.7 


8.7 


53.8 


3.8 


Both 


4.6 


27.3 


0 


68. 1 


0 


No Answer 


0 


31.3 


6.2 


56.3 


6.2 


Total 


2.9 


28.9 


7.2 


57.8 


3.2 



Table C-3 



PERCENT OF TEACHERS 
ENGAGED IN GRADUATE WORK FOR 
AN ADVANCED DEGREE BY GEOGRAPHIC DIST^CT 



No 



District 


Doctorate 


Master’s 


Other 


None 


Answer 


!• Upper Peninsula 


0 


20.7 


6.9 


69.0 


3.4 


Northern Michigan 


0 


33.3 


8.3 


54.2 


4.2 


III. Central Michigan 


6.5 


41.3 


10.9 


39. 1 


2.2 


IV. Grand Rapids - Muskegon Area 


0 


34.0 


8.5 


53.2 


4.3 


V. Flint - Saginaw Area 


1.5 


29.2 


4.6 


58.5 


6.2 


VI. Lansing Area 


0 


39.2 


7.9 


52.9 


0 


VII. Suburban Detroit Area 

(counties other than Wayne) 


5.7 


29.6 


5.0 


57.2 


2.5 


VIII. Southwest Michigan (Kalamazoo) 


1.0 


26.0 


6.3 


62.5 


4.2 


IX c Southeast Michigan 

(Jackson-Ann Arbor) 


0 


12.5 


6.3 


68.7 


12.5 


X. Wayne County 


3.8 


26.1 


9.0 


58.7 


2.4 


Total 


2.9 


28.9 


7.2 


57.8 


3.2 




Table C-4 



INSTITUTIONS AT WHICH TEACHERS ARE CURRENTLY 
WORKING FOR A GRADUATE DEGREE 



Number of Teachers 
Reporting Graduate Study 
Institution at Institution 



1. Alma College 

2. Andrews University 

3. Central Michigan University 

4. Cranbrook Academy 

5. Eastern Michigan University 

6. Marygrove College 

7. Michigan State University 

8. Michigan Tech University 

9. Northern Michigan University 

10. Oakland University 

11. Olivet Colle^ 

12. University of Detroit 

13. University of Michigan - Ann Arbor 

14. University of Michigan - Dearborn 

15. University of Michigan - Flint 

16. Wayne State University 

17. W estern Michigan University 



1 

1 

23 
1 • 
33 
1 
70 
2 
13 
1 
1 
4 
47 
1 
2 
54 
33 



Total 



288 






Table C-5 





PERCENT OF TEACHERS ENGAGED IN RESEARCH 
OTHER THAN FOR A DEGREE 
BY GEOGRAPHIC DISTRICT 





District 


Yes 


No 


No 

Answer Total 


I. 


Upper Peninsula 


8.6 


91.4 


0 100.0 


II. 


Northern Michigan 


4.2 


95.8 


0 


III. 


Central Michigan 


4.4 


95.6 


0 


IV. 


Grand Rapids - Muskegon Area 


4.3 


93.6 


2. 1 


V. 


Flint -Saginaw Area 


10.8 


87. 7 


1. 5 


VI. 


Lansing Area 


9.8 


90.2 


0 


VII. 


Suburban Detroit Area 

(counties other than Wayne) 


18.2 


80. 5 


1. 3 


vin. 


Southwest Michigan (Kalamazoo) 


9.4 


89. 6 


1.0 


IX. 


Southeast Michigan 

(Jackson -Ann Arbor) 


0 


93.8 


6. 2 


X. 


Wayne County 


11.9 


86. 2 


1.9 




Total 


11.0 


87. 7 


1. 3 



Table C-6 



LENGTH OF SERVICE BY LEVEL OF TEACHING 



Level 


2 Years 
or Less 


Over 
2 to 5 
Years 


Elementary 


7. 1 


21.3 


Secondary 


9.5 


22.8 


Both 


0 


18.2 


No Answer 


6.3 


0 


Total Respondents 


8.1 


21.3 



Over 



5 to 10 
Years 


Over 
10 Years 


■ ^No 
Answer 


Total 


23.2 


48.2 


0.2 


100^0 


28.5 


38.6 

f 


b. 6 




27.3 


54. 5 


0 


> 


25.0 


62. 5 


6.3 




25.7 


44.2 


0.7 





Table C-7 



LIBRARIES USED BY TEACHERS 



Library (Used by Number of Respondents Percent of Total 

at Least Ten Respondents) Indicating Use* Respondents (826) 



Public 



Ann Arbor 


10 


1.2 


Detroit 


90 


10.9 


Grand Rapids 


18 


2.2 


Grosse Pointe 


18 


2.2 


Kalamazoo 


22 


2.7 


Mac omb C ounty 


13 


1.6 


Peter White 


10 


1.2 


Royal Oak 


11 


1.3 


Bookmobile 


20 


2.4 


All Others (197) 


476 


57.6 


Total 


688 




Michigan State Library - Total 


44 


5.3 


Schools - Total 


429 


51.9 


Community Colleges - Total 


12 


1.5 


Michigein Colleges and Universities 


Central Michigan University 


13 


1.6 


Eastern Michigan University 


29 


3.5 


Michigan State University 


31 


3.8 


Northern Michigan University 


10 


1.2 


Oakland University 


11 


lc3 


University of Michigan 


39 


4.7 


Wayne State University 


78 


9.4 


Western Michigan University 


27 


3.3 


All Others (13) 


24 


2.9 


Total 


262 




Out-of-State Libraries - Total 


4 


0.5 


Personal - Total 


5 


0.6 


Total Responses 


1,444* 





5{< Because respondents could list more than one library, total is more than the 
number of respondents. 



Table C-8 



ADEQUACY OF ALL TYPES OF LIBRARY USED FOR 
PROFESSIONAL NEEDS OF TEACHERS (PERCENT) 



Type of Library 


Very 

Good 


Good 


Public 


28.9 


37.7 


Michigan State 
Library 


31.8 


34. 1 


Schools 


22. 6 


40.4 


Community Colleges 


16. 7 


25.0 


Michigan Colleges 
and Universities 


38. 9 


35.1 


Out-of-State 


50. 0 


25.0 


Personal 


20.0 


60.0 


Total 


29.8 


39. 1 



Fair 


Poor 


Don’t 

Know 


No 

Answer 


Total 


21. 7 


5.8 


0.4 


5. 5 


100.0 


22. 7 


6.8 


2.3 


2.3 




25.9 


6.4 


0.5 


4.2 




25.0 


0 


0 


33.3 




19.1 


3. 1 


0 


3.8 




25.0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


20.0 




23.2 


5.7 


0.4 


1.8 





Table C -9 



ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS: 
ADEQUACY OF INDIVIDUAL LIBRARIES USED 



Number of Respondents Reporting 





Ve ry 








Don't 


No 




Library 


Good 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Know 


Answer 


Total 


PubHc 
















Ann Arbor 


5 


3 


0 


2 


0 


0 


10 


Detroit 


42 


34 


9 


2 


0 


3 


90 


Grand Rapids 


2 


11 


4 


0 


0 


1 


18 


Gross Pointe 


5 


9 


2 


0 


0 


2 


18 


Kalamazoo 


9 


6 


4 


1 


0 


2 


22 


Macomb County 


1 


5 


4 


1 


0 


2 


13 


Peter White 


1 


7 


2 


0 


0 


0 


10 


Royal Oak 


5 


4 


2 


0 


0 


0 


11 


Bookmobile 


4 


6 


2 


6 


0 


2 


20 


All Others 


125 


174 


120 


28 


3 


26 


476 


Total 


199 


259 


149 


40 


3 


38 


688 


Michigan State Library - Total 


14 


15 


10 


3 


1 


1 


44 


Schools - Total 


97 


173 


111 


28 


2 


18 


429 


Community Colleges - Total 


2 


3 


3 


0 


0 


4 


12 


Michigan Colleges and 
















Universities 
















Central Michigan University 


6 


2 


5 


0 


0 


0 


13 


Eastern Michigan University 


9 


11 


8 


1 


0 


0 


29 


Michigan State University 


16 


7 


5 


0 


0 


3 


31 


Northern Michigan University 


2 


5 


2 


0 


0 


1 


10 


Oakland University 


3 


5 


3 


0 


0 


0 


11 


University of Michigan 


12 


15 


8 


3 


0 


1 


39 


Wayne State University 


38 


28 


8 


1 


0 


3 


78 


Western Michigan University 


10 


10 


3 


2 


0 


2 


27 


All Others 


6 


9 


8 


1 


0 


0 


24 


Total 


102 


92 


50 


8 


0 


10 


262 


Out -of -State - Total 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


4 


Personal - Total 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


1 


5 


Total Responses 


417 


546 


324 


79 


6 


72 


1,444 



Table C-10 



FREQUENCY OF USE OF LIBRARIES BY TEACHERS 



Number of Respondents Reporting 



• 


C ^ 1 

vox CI.X 

Times 


Once 




Infre- 


No 




Library 


a Week 


a Week 


Monthly 


quently 


Answer 


Total 


Public 












Ann Arbor 


0 


0 


6 


4 


0 


10 


Detroit 


3 


7 


34 


45 


1 


90 


Grand Rapids 


0 


1 


6 


11 


0 


18 


Grosse Pointe 


0 


3 


5 


10 


0 


18 


Kalamazoo 


1 


5 


5 


9 




22 


Macomb County 


0 


0 


2 


8 


3 


13 


Peter White 


1 


0 


4 


3 


2 


10 


Royal Oak 


0 


3 


0 


8 


0 


11 


Bookmobile 


1 


1 


11 


6 


1 


20 


All Others 


25 


66 


151 


198 


36 


476 


Total 


31 


86 


224 


302 


45 


688 


Michigan State Library - Total 


1 


1 


8 


28 


6 


44 


Schools - Total 


165 


100 


73 


72 


19 


429 


Community Colleges - Total 


1 


1 


2 


8 


0 


12 


Michigan Colleges and 














Universities 














Central Michigan University 


1 


5 


1 


5 


1 


13 


Eastern Michigan University 


3 


1 


5 


17 


3 


29 


Michigan State University 


0 


3 


7 


19 


2 


31 


Northern Michigan University 


0 


0 


5 


4 


1 


10 


Oakland University 


0 


5 


3 


3 


0 


11 


University of Michigan 


1 


7 


11 


16 


4 


39 


' Wayne State University 


12 


9 


17 


37 


3 


78 


Western Michigan University 


1 


2 


6 


16 


2 


27 


All Others 


2 


2 


6 


13 


1 


24 


Total 


20 


34 


61 


130 


17 


262 


Out-of-State - Total 


0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


4 


Personal - Total 


2 


1 


0 


0 


2 


5 


Total Responses 


220 


223 


369 


542 


90 


1, 444 



.siiiiik: 



Table C-11 



TEACHERS: NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE* OF LIBRARY USERS 

FROM EACH DISTRICT 



Library 

(used by at least 10 teachers) 


1 

Upper 

Peninsula 


U 

Northern 

Michigan 


m 

Central 

Michigan 


IV 

Grand Rapids 
Area 


V 

Flint- 

Saginaw 


VI 

Lansing 

Area 


VU 

Suburban 

Detroit 


VIII 

Southwest 

Michigan 


IX 

Southeast 

Michigan 


X 

Wayne 

County 


No District 
Named 


Total 


Public 


























Ann Arbor 


















6 

(60. 0) 


4 

(40.0) 




10 

(100. 0) 


Detroit 














29 

(32.2) 






61 

(67.8) 




90 


Grand Rapids 








18 

(100.0) 
















18 


Grosse Pointe 














7 

(38.9) 






11 

(61.1) 




18 


Kalamazoo 
















21 

(95.5) 






1 

(4. 5) 


22 


Macomb County 














13 

(100.0) 










13 


Peter White 


10 

(100.0) 






















10 


Royal Oak 














10 

(90.9) 






1 

(9.1) 




11 


Bookmobile 


1 

(5.0) 


2 

(10. 0) 


2 

(10.0) 


2 

(10.0) 


4 

(20.0) 


2 

(10.0) 


0 

(0) 


5 

(25.0) 


2 

(10.0) 


0 

(0) 




20 


All Others 


29 

(6.1) 


13 

(2.7) 


33 

(6.9) 


20 

(4.2) 


46 

(9.7) 


23 

(4.8) 


80 

(16.8) 


55 

(11.6) 


52 

(10.9) 


120 

(25.2) 


5 

(1.1) 


476 


Michigan State Library 


12 

(27.3) 


2 

(4.5) 


2 

(4.5) 


2 

(4. 5) 


4 

(9.1) 


8 

(18.2) 


3 

(6.8) 


6 

(13.6) 


3 

(6.8) 


0 

(0) 


2 

(4.5) 


44 


Schools > Total 


35 

(8.2) 


13 

(3.0) 


24 

(5.6) 


30 

(7.0) 


31 

(7.2) 


19 

(4.4) 


89 

(20.7) 


57 

(13.3) 


28 

(6.5) 


101 

(23.5) 


2 

(0.5) 


429 


Community Colleges - Total 




2 

(16.7) 






3 

(25.0) 




2 

(16.7) 






3 

(25.0) 


2 

(16.7) 


12 


Michigan Colleges and 
Uniyersities 


























Central Michigan University 






10 

(76.9) 




1 

(7.7) 


2 

(15.4) 












13 


Eastern Michigan University 










1 

(3.4) 




3 

(10.3/ 




7 

(24.1) 


18 

(62. 1) 




29 


Michigan State University 






2 

(6.5) 


1 

(3.2) 


1 

(3.2) 


18 

(58.1) 


4 

(12.9) 


2 

(6.5) 


1 

(3.2) 


1 

(3.2) 


1 

(3.2) 


31 


Northern Michigan University 


8 

(80. 0) 












1 

(10.0) 




1 

(10.0) 






10 


Oakland University 














11 

(100. 0) 










11 


University of Michigan 


1 

(2.6) 








5 

(12.8) 


1 

(2.6) 


5 

(12.8) 




7 

(17.9) 


19 

(48.7) 


1 

(2.6) 


39 


Wayne State University 










1 

(1.3) 




24 

(30.8) 


1 

(1.3) 




52 

(66.7) 




78 


Western Michigan University 








3 

(11.1) 








23 

(85.2) 




• 


1 

(3.7) 


27 


All Others 


2 

(8.3) 




1 

(4.2) 


6 

(25.0) 




1 

(4.2) 


2 

(8.3) 


2 

(8.3) 


7 

(29.2) 


3 

(12.5) 




24 


Out-of-State - Total 
















1 

(25.0) 


3 

(75.0) 






4 


Personal 










1 

(20.0) 


1 

(20. 0) 






1 

(20.0) 


2 

(40.0) 




5 


Total Responses 


98 

(6.8) 


32 

(2.2) 


74 

(5.1) 


82 

(5.7) 


98 

(6.8) 


75 

(5.2) 


283 

(19.6) 


173 

(12.0) 


118 

(8.2) 


396 

(27.5) 


15 

(1.0) 


1.444 

(100.0) 



^Percentage* encloeed in parentheaee. 











Table C-12 



TEACHERS: NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE* IN EACH DISTRICT 

USING SELECTED LIBRARIES 



Library 

(used by at least 10 teachers) 
Public 

Ans Arbor 



I II m IV V VI VII vm 

Upper Northern Central Grand Rapids Flint- Lansing Suburban Southwest 
Peninsula Michigan Michigan Area Saginaw Area Detroit Michigan 



IX 

Southeast 

Michigan 



6 

(5,)) 



Detroit 



Grand Rapids 



Grosse Pointe 



Kalamazoo 



Macomb County 



Peter White 



Royal Oak 



18 

( 22 . 0 ) 



10 

( 10 . 2 ) 



29 

( 10 . 2 ) 



7 

(2. 5) 



13 

(4.6) 



10 

(3.5) 



21 

( 12 . 1 ) 



Wayne No District 
County Named 



4 

( 1 . 0 ) 



61 

(15.4) 



11 

( 2 . 8 ) 



1 

(0.3) 



I 

(6.7) 



Bookmobile 


1 

(1.0) 


2 

(6.3) 


2 

(2.7) 


2 

(2.4) 


4 

(4.1) 


2 

(2.7) 




5 

(2.9) 


2 

(1.7) 






All Others 


29 

(29.6) 


13 

(40. 6) 


33 

(44.6) 


20 

(24.4) 


46 

(46.9) 


23 

(30.7) 


80 

(28.3) 


55 

(31.8) 


52 

(44.1) 


120 

(30.3) 


5 

(33.3) 


Michigan State Library 


12 

(12.2) 


2 

(6.5) 


2 

(2.7) 


2 

(2.4) 


4 

(4.1) 


8 

(10.7) 


3 

(1.1) 


6 

(3.5) 


3 

(2.5) 




2 

(13.3) 


Schools - Total 


35 

(35.7) 


13 

(40.6) 


24 

(32. 4) 


30 

(36.6) 


31 

(31.6) 


19 

(25.3) 


89 

(31.4) 


57 

(32.9) 


28 

(23.7) 


101 

(25.5) 


2 

(13.3) 


Community Colleges - Total 




2 

(6.3) 






3 

(3.1) 




2 

;o. 7) 






3 

(0.8) 




Michigan Colleges and 
Universities 
























Central Michigan University 






10 

(13.5) 




I 

(1.0) 


2 

(2.7) 












Eastern Michigan University 










I 

(1.0) 




3 

(1.1) 




7 

(5.9) 


18 

(4.5) 




Michigan State University 






2 

(2. 7) 


1 

(1.2) 


1 

(1.0) 


18 

(24.0) 


4 

(1.4) 


2 

(1.2) 


1 

(0.9) 


1 

(0.3) 


1 

(6.7) 


Northern Michigan University 


8 

(8.2) 












1 

(0.4) 




1 

(0.9) 






Oakland University 














11 

(3.9) 










University of Michigam 


1 

(1.0) 








5 

(5. 1) 


1 

(1.3) 


5 

(1.8) 




7 

(5.9) 


19 

(4.8) 


1 

(6.7) 


Wayne State University 










I 

(1.0) 




24 

(8.5) 


1 

(0.6) 




52 

(13. 1) 




Western Michigan University 








3 

(3.7) 








23 

(13.3) 






1 

(6.7) 


All Others 


2 

(2.0) 




1 

(1.4) 


6 

(7.3) 




I 

(1.3) 


2 

(0.7) 


2 

(1.2) 


7 

(5.9) 


3 

(0.8) 




Out-of-State Libraries - Total 
















1 

(0.6) 


3 

(2.5) 






Personal - Total 










1 

(1.0) 


1 

(1.3) 






1 

(0.9) 


2 

(0.5) 




Total Responses 


98 

(100.0) 


32 


74 


82 


98 


75 


283 


173 


118 


396 


)5 



^Percentages enclosed in parentheses. 
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APPENDIX D 



A fourth questionnaire used to gather data for this study was 
sent to a sample of 1, 851 Michigan manufacturing executives selected 
by random numbers from a published list. The list used is the alpha- 
betical section of The Directory of Michigan Manufacturers 1965 pub- 
lished by the Michigan Maniifacturer and Financial Record. In this list 
Michigan cities and towns are arranged alphabetically and the names 
of manufacturing concerns are listed alphabetically in the appropriate 
community. The random numbers were used to select both the page 
and the manufacturer listed on the page. In order to obtain a cross- 
section of executives with different responsibilities, eight job titles 
were selected — president, vice president -manufacturing, sales mana- 
ger, treasurer, director of research, chief accoimtant, chief engineer, 
and personnel director. The officers with these responsibilities were 
chosen in rotating order. Thus in the case of the first company selected 
by random number the questionnaire was sent to the president; for the 
second company the questionnaire was sent to the vice president-manu- 
facturing, and so on through the 1,851 numbers. Thus 231 or 232were 
selected in each category. The questionnaires were individually ad- 
dressed and a return envelope included. Three weeks after the first 
questionnaire was sent a follow-up letter and second questionnaire was 
mailed to each of the original executives. From the total of 1, 851 
names to whom questionnaires were sent, usable replies were received 
from 476 or 25. 7%. 

To measure the correspondence of the study's respondents to 
the general manufacturing population in Michigan a comparison was 
made of the response rate by size of business according to number of 
employees with the number of manufacturers in Michigan by number 
of employees, as reported by the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, in its U. S» Census of Maniifacturers, 1958 edi- 
tion, Volume III, Area Statistics. The Census Bureau categories are 
not identical to the categories in this study, but combining of certain 
groups makes a comparison possible. The Bureau of the Census lists 
91. 4% of Michigan manufacturers with 1-99 employees, 4.8% with 100- 
249, 2. 8% with 250-999, and 1. 0% over 1, 000. This compares with 
this study having in the same categories 72. 5%, 11.6%, 9.0%, and 
6. 3%, with no answer from 0. 6%. The differences may be partly ac- 
coimted for by the changes that have taken place in the years between 














the two sets of data. Nonetheless, it would appear that even though 
this study is heavily weighted with small manufcicturers, it is not as 
heavily weighted as the actual population is itself. The study may have 
a slight bias favoring larger companies which might bear upon the re - 
sponses to such questions as the existence of a company library. Any 
inferences about the absolute nmnber of company libraries existing in 
the state would not be warranted, for example, on the basis of the sur- 
vey data. 



A copy of the questionnaire is included in Appendix E as Exhibit IV. 
The tables in this appendix and in the section of Chapter IV concerning 
manufacturing executives are based on the responses to this question- 
naire. The geographic districts used in these tables are the same as 
those in Appendix C and the counties in each district can be found listed 
in the earlier appendix. 



Table D-1 



0 



FIRST CHOICE ORDER OF RANK OF 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 
BY SIZE OF COMPANY BASED ON NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 



Sources of Information 
Business ^fe.gazines 

Newspapers • • 

informal Conversations 
with Associates 

Professional Journals 

Subscription Services (Kiplinger 
Letter, NICE Reports, etc.) 

Technical Reports 

Seminars, Conferences 

Company Memoranda 

Conventions 

Books 

Other 



Number of Employees . 

Less Than 1,000 & 

25 25-99 100-249 250-999 Over 



1 3 3 

1 1 4 

3 2 5 



7 6 

1 3 

3 10 



5 4 1 




1 



7 

4 

9 

6 

10 

11 

7 



6 

4 

7 

8 
8 

11 

8 



1 

5 

5 

9 

11 

5 

10 



6 

7 

4 

4 

9 

10 

10 



4 

6 

4 

2 

10 

6 

6 








Table D-3 



PERCENT OF COMPANIES HAVING LIBRARIES 
REPORTED BY GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 



District 


Have 

Company 

Library 


Do Not 
Have 
Company 
Library 


No 

Answer Total 


I. Upper Peninsula 


7. 7 


84.6 


7.7 100.0 


II. Northern Michigan 


14. 3 


85. 7 


0 


III. Central Michigan 


9.5 


90. 5 


0 


IV. Grand Rapids -Muskegon Area 


25. 7 


71.4 


2.9 


V. Flint -Saginaw Area 


22. 2 


77.8 


0 


VI, Lansing Area 


22.6 


77.4 


0 


VII. Suburban Detroit 

( othe r than W ayne County) 


19. 7 


78. 7 


1.6 


VIII. Southwest Michigan 
(Kalamazoo) 


21.8 


74.6 


3.6 


IX. Southeast Michigan 

(Ann Arbor -Jackson) 


29.3 


70. 7 


0 


X. Wayne County 


27. 9 


72. 1 


0 


Total 


23. 1 


74.6 


2. 3 
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Total 5 19 40 163 9 236 



Xs-blG D“T 



ADEQUACY OF COMPANY LIBRARIES BY SIZE OF COMPANY 
BASED ON NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 







A 


d e q 


u a c 


y 


Number of Employees 


Very 

Good 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


No 

Answer Total 


Less than 25 


17.4 


39. 1 


37. 0 


6. 5 


0 100.0 


25 - 99 


24. 1 


13.8 


48. 3 


3.4 


10.3 


100 -■ 249 


23. 1 


53.9 


15.4 


0 


7. 7 


250 - 999 


11.8 


29.4 


41.2 


17. 6 


0 


1, 000 and Over 


0 


14.3 


28. 6 


14.3 


42.8 


Total 


17.9 


31.3 


37. 5 


7. 1 


6.3 



APPENDIX E 



Exhibit I 



Questions to All Faculty Members of Four- Year 
Colleges and Universities in Michigan 



(Form of Questionnaire Follows) 



i 



n 

u 

n WILL YOU HELP US TO IMPROVE YOUR LIBRARY SERVICE? 

Completing this questionnaire will take 10 - 15 minutes of your time.. 



n 



March 7, 1966 



'ear Facility Member: 



O n the interest of improving library service to Michigan college and university faculty and students 
i>e have engaged Nelson Associates to conduct a survey into library needs and resources. There 
are no comprehensive data now available concerning patterns of library use or assessment by 
users of the strengths and weaknesses of libraries. This questionnaire is part of an effort to 
I elicit these data. 

Your response will help provide the information for proposing solutions for improved library 

D service to you, your colleagues, and your students. We appreciate your cooperation in answering 
hese questions. Your signature is optional, but your responses will be held confidential. 

Tabulations will be based on replies received by March 28, 1966. A postage paid envelope is 
r^ttached for your convenience. 



u 

D 

a 



Sincerely yours, 

Genevieve M. Casey 9 
Michigan State Librarian 

* ❖ * ♦ 



you are not a faculty member (or a teaching a^stant or research associate) and have received 
this questionnaire in error, please check here { f and return in the attached envelope. 

Instructions: check the box of the answer that best applies; some questions have several com- 
ponents (A, B, etc. ) and all components should be answered; a few replies require writing in 
some information. Please return the completed questionnaire in the attached envelope. 

************ 



0 



With which Michigan college or university are you associated? (If more than 
r^ne, indicate the one with which you are primarily associated and consider it 
I your campus for subsequent questions. ) 



[> 




ART I, FACULTY LIBRARY NEEDS (Answer Part I only on the basis of your professional needs.) 



D 

U 

0 

0 

u 

^0 



1. For the following Ubraries within the State of Michigan how frequently do you personally visit 
each. (Check the box in the column which best applies for each. ) 

Several 





times 


Once 






Infre- 






a week 


a week 


Monthly 


quently 


Never 


Your campus library 


1 1 9-1 


□ -2 


□ 


-3 


□ -4 


□ -5 


Other Michigan college/university 
library (not your campus) 














Univ. of Michigan (Ann Arbor) 


□ 10-1 


□ -2 


□ 


-3 


□ -4 


□ -5 


Mich. State U. (East Lansing) 


□ 11-1 


□ -2 


□ 


-3 


□ -4 


□ -5 


Wayne State Univ. (Detroit) 


□ 12-1 


□ -2 


□ 


- 3 . 


□ -4 


□ -5 


Detroit Public Library System 


□ 13-1 


□ -2 


□ 


-3 


□ -4 


□ -5 


The State Library (Lansing) 


□ 14-1 


□ -2 


□ 


-3 


□ -4 


□ -5 



- 1 - 









■'"^sssssm 



I 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



5. 



If you per sonally visit any other libraries within the State of Michigan (college or university n 
listed above, public libraries, special libraries, private libraries, etc.), list them and indi- 
cate how frequently you use each. (List and check the box in the column which best applies. ) 

Several 

times Once Infre- 

a week a week Monthly quently 


Library (list by name): 










(15-16) 


□ l7-l 


□ 


□ -3 


□ -4 


(18-19) 


1 i 20-1 


1 1 -2 


1 1 -3 


1 1 -4 


(21-22) 


□ 23-1 


□ -2 


□ -3 


□ -4 


(24-25) 


□ 26-1 


□ -2 


□ -3 


□ -4 


For the following libraries located outside the State of Michigan indicate to what extent you 


per sonally visit each. (Check the box in the coltxmn which best applies 


for each. ) 






At least 


Several 








once 


times 








a month 


a year 


Rarely 


Never 


University of Chicago Library 


□ 27-1 


□ -2 


□ -3 


□ -4 


Northwestern Univ. Library 


□ 28-1 


□ -2 


□ -3 


□ -4 


John Crerar Library 


1 1 29-1 


□ -2 


□ -3 


□ -4 


Center for Research Libraries (for- 










merly Midwest Inter-Library Center) 


1 1 30-1 


□ -2 


□ -3 


□ -4 


Notre Dame University Library 


□ 31-1 


□ -2 


□ -3 


□ -4 


Other (specify): 










(32-33) 


□ 34-1 


□ -2 


□ -3 




(35-36) 


□ 37-1 


□ -2 


□ -3 




Of the libraries you use which one is the most important for your own needs? 


(38-39) 


Your campus library 






□ -01 


Another library 






□ - 






(specify) 






To the extent that you use libraries other than 


your campus library, indicate the main reason( 


why? 










Convenient hours 




□ 


40-1 




Conveniently located 




□ 


-2 




Comfortable facilities 




□ 


-3 




Depth of the specialized collection 


□ 


-4 




General breadth of tlie collection 


□ 


-5 




Quality of reference service 




□ 


-6 




Stack privileges 




□ 


-7 




Availability of government documents 


□ 


-8 




Broader selection of periodicals 


□ 


-9 




Liberal loan policies 




□ 


41-1 





Other (specify): 



I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 



In which of these broad areas would you place your field of specialization? (Check one and 
specify your field in the space to the right. ) 



Area (check one): 
Humanities 
Social Sciences 
Biological Sciences 
Physical Sciences 



Field (specify): 



□ 42-1 

□ -2 

□ -3 

□ -4 



Are you engaged in any research at the present time? 

r 



Yes □ No □ 43-1 



If yes, is it for a decryee? 



1V.T^ I 



-2 






If yes , what degree? 

Doctorate | { - 3 Masters [ | -4 Other 



(specify) 



.□-5 



In your field of specialization, how frequently do .you use the following library materials (indi- 
cate for each): 



A. 


Periodicals, serials, 
journals ? 


Often [ 1 44-1 


Occasionally } | -2 


Never 


□ -3 


B. 


Monographs ? 


Often ( 1 45-1 


Occasionally! 1 -2 


Never 


□ -3 


C. 


Government Documents? 


Often 1 1 46-1 


Occasionally j | -2 


Never 


□ -3 


D. 


Manuscripts ? 


Often 1 1 47-1 


Occasionally j | -2 


Never 


□ -3 


E. 


Recordings, language tapes, 
films, or other audiovisual 












material? 


Often 1 1 48-1 


Occasionally! 1 -2 


Never 


□ -3 



How frequently do you use the following library services of your campus library? (Indicate for 
each and answer the sub-question when applicable): 

A. Inter-library loans? Often | | 49-1 Occasionally! I Never ( | -3 

How adequate for your needs is the inter-library loan service at your campus library? 
Very good □ 50-1 Good □ -2 Fair Q -3 Poor Q -4 Don't know □ -8 




B. Xerox or photoduplication? Often PH 52-1 Occasionally j j -2 Never Q] -3 
How adequate for your needs is the Xerox or photoduplication service at your campus li- 

Very good Q 53-1 Good Q -2 Fair | | -3 Poor Q -4 Don't kno»Q -8 




Microfilm readers/printers? Often [P] 55-1 Occasionally P] -2 Never | | -3 

How adequate for your needs are the microfilm reader/printer services at your campus li- 
brary? ^ ^ 

Very good □ 56-1 OoodQ -2 Fairf^S Poor | | -4 Don't knowQ] -8 




To what extent do you rely on the staff of your campus library for professional assistance in 
locating information? 

Often PP 58-1 Occasionally j [ -2 Never | 1 -3 



I 



- 3 - 





I 



11 . 

12 . 

13. 



In your work how necessary is free access to the stacks? 

Essential □ 59-1 Worthwhile f [ -2 Incidental | | -3 

Kow adequate is your campus library collection in your field of specialization? 

Very good | | 60-1 Good | | -2 Fair □ - 3 Poo r □-4 

In your judgment, what library in the State of Michigan has the best collection of material in 
your field of specialization? 



(61-62) 



14. 



15. 



What IS your academic rank? 

Full Professor | [ 63-1 Associate Professor | | -2 

Instructor (lecturer) f~ | -4 Research Associate ( | -5 

fellow, etc.) I I -6 Other 

(specify) 

What is your length of service at this institution? 

1 year or less □ 64-1 Over 1 year to 3 years □ -2 
Over 5 years to 10 years | | -4 Over 10 year s | | -5 

Have you any additional comments about your library needs? 



Assistant Professor | | -3 

Graduate Assistant (teaching 



□ -7 



Over 3 years to 5 years 



n-3 



If you do not teach undergraduate students. 
Part III. 



check here 



and omit Part 



II. 



PART II. UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS' LIBRARY NEEDS (to be com 
pleted only by those teaching undergraduate students). 



Please proceed to 



Office Use 
1-5 

6/2 



7-8 



9 



!• For meeting the overall needs of your undergraduate students, how adequate is your campus 
library in terms of each of the following ? (Indicate for each. ) 

A. Depth of the collection in the fields you teach? 



Very good [ | 10-1 

B. General breadth of the collection? 

Very good | j 11-1 

C. Availability of multiple copies? 

Very good | ~| 12-1 

D. Availability of seating space? 

Very good | | 13-1 

2. In preparing course work do you usually tailor 
your campus library? 



Goodj^ -2 


Fair j j -3 


Poor ( 1 -4 


Good 1 1 -2 


Fair | j -3 


Poor [ 1 -4 


Good 1 1 -2 


Fair j | -3 


Poor 1 [ -4 


Good] f -2 


FairQ -3 


Poor 1 1 -4 


the reading list 


s to the materials available 



I I 14-1 No I I -2 Don't use reading lists | | -3 

If yes , to what extent does this restrict you in compiling reading lists? 

Not at 9^11 I I 15-1 Somewhat j" | -3 Significantly | | -3 Severely ] | -4 



- 4 - 



< OPEN 



3. Do you usually expect your undergraduate students to use the resources of libraries other than 
your campus library for: 

A. Course work? Yes □ 16-1 No QJ -2 

B. Term papers and other special assignments? Yes n n-i noQ -2 

4. To your knowledge, what libraries, other than your campus library, are used by your under- 
graduate students? (List in descending order beginning with the library most used. ) 

Library (list by name): 

(18-19) 

( 20 - 21 ) 

(22-23) 

5. On the basis of your teaching plans, will your future undergraduate students have to place 
more, about the same, or less reliance on the following library materials. (Indicate for each.) 

No need 
now or in 

More The same Less the future 

A. Periodicals, serials, journals? 

B. Monographs? 

C. Government Documents ? 

D. Manuscripts? 

E. Recordings, language tapes, films, or 
other audiovisual material? 

Have you any additional comments about undergraduate students' library needs? 



□ 24-1 


□ -2 


□ -3 


□ -4 


□ 25-1 


□ -2 


□ -3 


□ -4 


n 26-1 


□ -2 


□ -3 


□ -4 


□ 27-1 


□ -2 


□ -3 


□ -4 


□ 28-1 


□ -2 


□ -3 


□ -4 



If you do not teach graduate students or supervise graduate study, check here | | and omit 

Part III. Please return your completed questionnaire in the attached envelope. 

PART III: GRADUATE STUDENTS' LIBRAR y'nEEDS (to be completed 

only by those supervising graduate study). 



1. In what field(s) of specialization do you teach graduate students or supervise graduate study? 

_(9-10) 

2. For meeting the overall needs of your graduate students, how adequate is your campus library 
in terms of each of the following. (Indicate for each. ) 

A. Depth of the collection in the fields you teach? 

Very good | | 11-1 Good ] | -2 Fair | [ -3 

B. General breadth of the collection? 

Very good | | 12-1 Good ] | -2 Fair | | -3 

C. Availability of multiple copies? 

Very good | j 13-1 Good □ -2 Fair □ -3 



Poor I I -4 
Poor ( I -4 
Poor I i -4 



Office Use 

1-5 

6/3 

7-8 



- 5 - 




3. In preparing course and seminar work do you usually tailor the reading lists to the materials 
available in your campus library? n 

Yes I I 14-1 No I I -2 Don't use reading lists □ -3 



If yes , to what extent does this restrict you in compiling reading lists? 

Not at all I I 15-1 Somewhat | | -2 Significantly | | -3 Severely | | -4 



4. In the selection of research and thesis topics do you usually tailor the reading lists to the 

materials available in your campus library? I 

Yes 16-1 No 12^ -2 Don't use reading lists 

If yes , to what extent does this restrict you in compiling reading lists? 

Not at all I I 17-1 Somewhat | ] -2 Significantly f | -3 Severely ] | -4 

5. Do you usually expect your graduate students to use the resources of libraries other than your 

campus library for: ■ 



A. 


Course and seminar work? 


Yes 


□ 

00 

t 


N°l i -2 


B. 


Term papers and other special assignments? 


Yes 


□ l9-l 


No| 1 -2 


C. 


Theses, dissertations? 


Yes 


□20-1 


0 

□ 

1 



I 



6. To your knowledge, what libraries, other than your campus library, are used by your graduate 
students? (List in descending order beginning with the library most used. ) 



Library (list by name): 



( 21 - 22 ) 

(23-24) 

(25-26) 



7. On the basis of your teaching plans, will your future graduate students have to place more: 
about the same, or less reliance on the following library materials? (Indicate for each. ) 







More 


The same 


Less 


No need 
now or in 
the future 


A. 


Periodicals, serials, journals? 


□ 27-1 


□ -3 


□ -3 


□ -4 


B. 


Monographs ? 


1 1 28-1 


□ -3 


□ -3 


□ -4 


C. 


Government documents? 


1 1 29-1 


□ -3 


□ -3 


□ -4 


D. 


Manuscripts ? 


1 1 30-1 


□ -3 


□ -3 


□ -4 


E. 


Recordings, language tapes, films, or 
other audiovisual material? 


1 1 31-1 


□ -2 


□ -3 


□ -4 



Have you any additional comments about graduate students' library needs? 



i 



Please return to: 

Research Resources Library Survey 
c/o Michigan State Library 
735 East Michigan Avenue 
Lansing, Michigan 



Signature (optional) 





Please use attached envelope. 
. . . Thank you . . . 



1 

1 



- 6 - 




Exhibit II 



Questions to All Faculty Members of Off-Campus 
University Centers in Michigan 



(Form of Questionnaire Follows) 






WILL YOU HELP US TO IMPROVE LIBRARY SERVICE TO YOUR STUDENTS? 
. . . Completing this questionnaire will take 5-10 minutes of your time . . . 

March 25, 1966 

Dear Faculty Member: 



i 



In the interest of improving library service to Michigan ccllege and university faculty and 
students we have engaged Nelson Associates to conduct a survey into library needs and 
resources. There are no comprehensive data now available concerning patterns of library 
use or assessment by users of the strengths cind weaknesses of libraries. This question- 
naire is part of an effort to elicit these data. 



II 



Your response will help provide the information for proposing solutions for improved li- 
brary service to your students. We appreciate your cooperation in answering these ques- 
tions, Your signature is optional, and your responses will be held confidential. 



10 



Tabulations will be based on replies received by April 13, 1966. A postage paid envelope 
is enclosed for your convenience. 

Sincerely, 



I 



II 



❖ 



❖ 



❖ 



'T 

Genevieve M. Casey 
Michigan State Librarian 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



❖ 



❖ 






If you have not been an off-campus teaching faculty ihember and have received this ques- 
tionnaire in error, please check here ) )and return in the enclosed envelope. 






I 



If you are a regular member of the college faculty you may have received a questionnaire 
about your library needs and those of your on-campus students. This additional ques- 
tionnaire is confined exclusively to the library needs of off-campus students. 



INSTRUCTIONS: Check the box of the answer that best applies; a few replies require 
writing in some information. Please return the completed questionnaire in the enclosed 
] envelope, 

I ^ sis ^ ^ ^ ^ j}: ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



❖ 



C /-CAMPUS STUDENTS* LIBRARY NEEDS 



iij 



U‘ 



in 



With what Michigan off-campus education service are you associated? 

Northern Michigan University 






Office Use 


-i 


1-5 




6/4 


11 


associated? 





D 



ID 



Central Michigan University 


□ 9 


-1 


Eastern Michigan University 


□ 


-2 


Ferris State College 


□ 


-3 


Michigan State University 


□ 


-4 


Michigan Technological 


□ 




University 


-5 



University of Michigaui 
Wayne State University 
Western Michigan University 



□ -6 

□ -8 
□ -9 






mrIc 



2. Where (i.e. city) do you teach? (If more than one place, indicate the one you are 
primarily associated with and answer subsequent questions with reference to that 
one. ) 

(8-9) 



3. In which of these broad areas do you teach off-campus courses? (Check one area 
and specify the field in the space to the right. ) 



Area (check one): 



Field (specify) : 



Humanities 

Social sciences 

Biological sciences 

Physical sciences 

Professional (business, 
engineering, education, 
etc. ) 



□ lO.l 

□ -2 

□ -3 

□ -4 

□ -5 



4. Do you teach (check one) 
credit courses? 11-1 



or non-credit courses? □ -2 or both? Q -3 



5. Is there a permanent library collection at your off-campus teaching site? 

Yes []] 12-1 No □ -2 



IF YES , how adequate overall is it for the reeds of your off-campus students? 
Very good Q 13-1 Good 0-2 Fair 0 -3 Poor 0-4 



6. To your knowledge, what libraries (other than your teaching site library) are used 
by your off-campus students and how adequate overall is each? (List each library 
and check the box in the column which best describes adequacy. ) 





Very 

good 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


(14-16) 


□ 17-1 


□ -2 


□ -3 


□ -4 


(18-20) 


□ 21-1 


□ -2 


□ -3 


□ -4 


(22-24) 


□ 25-1 


□ -2 


□ -3 


□ -4 



Library (list by name) : 



I 

i 



I 



7. 



Do you personally carry library books and materials to your off-campus courses 
to loan to students? 



Yes Q 26-1 



NoQ-2 



1 



8. Are additional library materials provided for your specific course when it is 
taught off-campus? 



Yes Q 27-1 



No(~] -2 



1 



I 

1 



I 

! 



IF YES, by what agency? 




Campus library 


, Q28-1 


Extension or field services 


□ -2 


Local public library 


. ,□ -3 


The State Library 


□ -4 : 


Other 


n -5 


(specify) 



9. In preparing off-campus course work do you tailor the reading assignments to 
materials available locally? 



Yes I 1 29-1 



Non-2 



IF YES, to what extent does this restrict you in compiling reading lists? 
Not at all} } 30-1 Somewhat | | -2 Significantly! -3 Severely] j -4 



10. On the basis of your teaching plans, will fut.ure off-campus students have to place 
more, about the same, or less reliance on library resources? 



More QJ 31-1 



The same - 2 



Less -3 



fERlC 






IF YOU TEACH THE SAME COURSES OFF-CAMPUS AND ON-CAMPUS FOR THE 
SAME INSTITUTION, ANSWER QUESTION 11. 



11. Are there any differences in the assignments made to your off-campus students 

and to your on-campus students? 

Yes[j32-1 No| | -2 



IF YES , 

A. Are the differences in assignments due to differences in library resources? 
No [J 33-1 Yes,partially Q -2 Yes, mostly []] -3 Yej, entirely | |4 



B. IF YES (in A), indicate for the following: 






More 


Less 




available 


available 




off-campus Same 


off-campus 


General reference and 






background material 


□ 34-1 G-2 


□ 

1 


Multiple copies of 






important titles 


□ 35-1 G-2 


□ -3 




More 


Less 




complete 


complete 




off-campus Same 


off-campus 


Subject matter coll c- 






tions in the fields 






you teach 


□ 36-1 0-2 




C. How do these factors taken together (in B above) affect the achieve- 


ment of your off-campus 


students ? 




Not at all 37-1 


Favorably 1 | -2 Adversely | | -3 



D. Do you use a text in your off-campus course but not in your on-campus 
course because of the difference in the availability of library resources? 

Yes []] 38-1 No | | -2 



Have you any additional comments about your off-campus students* library needs? 



Please return in enclosed envelope to: 

Research Resources Library Survey 

c/o Michigan State Library Signature (optional) 

735 East Michigan Avenue 
Lansing, Michigan 



. . . Thank you . . . 



Exhibit III 



Questions to a Sample of Public Elementa,ry and Secondary- 

School Teachers in Michigan 



(Form of Questionnaire Follows) 










WILL YOU HELP US TO IMPROVE YOUR LIBRARY SERVICE? 

. . . Completing this questionnaire will take about 5 minutes of your time . . . 

March 21, 1966 

Dear Teacher: 

In the interest of improving library service at the reference and research level we have 
engaged Nelson Associates to conduct a survey. There are no comprehensive data now 
available concerning patterns of library use or assessment by users of the strengths and 
weaknesses of libraries. This questionnaire is part of an effort to elicit these data. 

You are one of the few selected teachers who have been drawn for our random sample to 
receive this questionnaire. Your response is very important for the accuracy of our 
data and will help provide the information for proposing solutions for improved library 
service to you and your colleagues. We appreciate your cooperation in answering these 
questions. Your signature is optional, but your responses will be held confidential. 

Tabulations will be based on replies received by April 11, 1966. A postage paid envelope 
is enclosed for your convenience. 



Sincerely, 

Genevieve M. Casey 
Michigan State Librarian 



* 






If you are not an elementary or secondary school teacher and have received this question- 
naire in error, please check here£^ and return in the attached envelope. 

INSTRUCTIONS: Check the box of the cuiswer that best applies; a few replies require 
writing in some information. Please return the completed questionnaire in the enclosed 
envelope. 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY NEEDS 
(Answer this questionnaire on the basis of your own professional 
needs. ) 



1 . Do you teach (check one) 

elementary school? 7-1 or secondary school? | j -2 

2. In what county do you teach? (Circle the county number.) 



Office Use 

1-5 

6/5 



or both? I I -3 
(8-9) 



1. Alcona 

2. Alger 

3. Allegan 

4. Alpena 

5. Antrim 
5. Arenac 

7. Baraga 

8. Barry 

9. Bay 

10. Benzie 

11. Berrien 

12. Branch 

13. Calhoun 

14. Cass 

15. Charlevoix 

16. Cheboygan 



17. Chippewa 3^- 

18. Clare 35. 

19. Clinton 36. 

20. Crawford 37. 

2?, Delta 38. 

22. Dickinson 39. 

23. Eaton 4o. 

24. Emmet 4l. 

25. Genesev; 4p. 

26. Gladv;in 43, 

27. Gogebic 44. 

28. Grand Traverse 45. 

29. Gratiot 46. 

30. Hillsdale 47. 

31. Houghton 48. 

32. Huron 49. 

33. Ingham 50. 



Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Luce 

Mackinac 

Macomb 



51. Manistee 
52r Marquette 
53- Mason 
54. Mecosta 
55* Menominee 
56. Midland 
57* Missaukee 
58. Monroe 
59* Montcalm 
60 . Mon tmo ren cy 
61 c Muskegon 

62. Newaygo 

63. Oakland 

64. Oceana 

65. Ogemaw 

66. Ontonagon 

67. Osceola 



68. Oscoda 

69. Otsego 

70. Ottawa 

71. Presque Isle 

72. Roscommon 

73. Saginaw 

74. St. Clair 
75* St. Joseph 
76. Sanilac 

77- Schoolcraft 
78. Shiawassee 
79- Tuscola 

80. Van Buien 

81. Washtenaw 

82. Wayne 

83. Wexford 



3. What libraries (including bookmobiles), if any, do you periodically use for your 
professional needs and how frequently do you use each? (List and check the box in 
the column which best describes your frequency of use. ) 

If no library used periodically, check here and skip to question 8. 

Several 

times Once Infre- 

Library (list by name) : 

( 10 - 12 ) 

(14-16) 

(18-20) 



a week a week Monthly quently 



Qu-i 


□ -2 


□ -3 


1 1 

u-» 


□ 17-1 


□ -2 


□ -2 


□ -4 


□ 21-1 


□ -2 


□ -3 


□ -4 



4. Of the libraries you listed (in question #3) which one is the most important for your 
professional needs ? (22-241 



5. How adequate overall is it for your professional needs? 

Very good □ 25-1 Good □ -2 Fair Q -3 Poor Q -4 

6. Is it (i.e. the most important library) the most conveniently located library for you? 

Yes □ 26-1 No I [>2 



IF NO , indicate the main reason(s) why it is nevertheless the most im 
portant library (question #4) for you even though it is not the most con 



veniently loca.ted: 

Convenient hours □ 27-1 

Comfortable facilities | | 28-1 

Depth of the specialized collection 29-1 

General breadth of the collection □ 30-1 

Quality of reference service □ 31-1 

Stack privileges I I 32-1 

Availability of government documents □ 33-1 

Broader selection of periodicals □ 34-1 

Liberal loan policies □ 35-1 

Other (specify): 

36- 



37 - 



7. In which areas of the following two lists do you periodically use library materials? 
(Check as many as apply. ) 



Curriculum Areas Professional Education Areas 



Social Studies 


□ 38-1 


Foundations of Education 52-1 


History 


□ 39-1 


Educational Administra- 






tion riss-i 


Geography 


□ 40-1 






□ 41-1 


Counseling 54-1 


Scienc e 


^ L ■■ ■■ml 


Mathematic s 


□ 42-1 


Special Education Qj] 55-1 


English 


□ 43-1 


Guidance 56-1 


Foreign Languages 


□ 44-1 


Student Personnel 






Administration | | 57- 1 


Speech 


□ 

1 




Art 


□ 

1 


Curriculum Planning Q]] 58-1 


Music 


□ 

1 


Teaching Methods | } 59-1 


Home Economics 


□ 48-1 


Other (specify): 


Business 


□ 49-1 


60- 


Physical Education & 






Recreation 


r~i5o-i 





Other (specify): 



51- 



8, Are you presently engaged in any research other than that required for an academic 
degree? 

YesQ]]61-l NoQ-2 

9. What is the highest aicademic degree you now hold? 

Doctorate } | 62-1 Masters -2 Bachelors -3 Other j j -4 

(specify) 



o 



10. Are you presently engaged in graduate work for an advcinced degree? 
Yes, doctorate I ] 63-l Yes, masters[^-2 Yes, other 



(specify) 



□ -3 NoQ-4 




11. How long have you been teaching in the State of Michigan? 
2 years or less 

Over 5 years to 10 years | | -3 



□ 66-1 


Over 2 years to 5 years | | 


□ -3 


Over 10 years | | 



Have you any additional comments about your library needs? 



Please return to: 

Research Resources Library Survey Signature (optional) 

c/o Michigan State Library 
735 East Michigan Avenue 
Lansing, Michigan 



Please use enclosed envelope. 



. . . Thank you 



Exhibit IV 



Questions to a Sample of Manufacturing 
Executives in Michigan 



(Form of Questionnaire Follows) 



• • 



Completing this questionnaire will take oi^dy 5 'minutes of your tinie . . ' V 

,/ ‘ April' 6,' -1966/ ■. 

' ' ' ‘ ' “ . . ■ ' \ ' 

-Dear Sir:. . ,.•••■ . • •. . y- ' • 

* , ' 'V- ^ ^ /’*•: / • i 

v:'* '• - - .'f ‘ ' ■' '' - , 

The State Board, of Libraries is sponsbring a survey conducted by Nelson Associate's 
cooperation with Michigan colleges, universities, industrieil firms, and other profes- 
sional organizations. We believe that Michigan business can benefit from improved, 
access to research resources. , v 









Kecause vast quantities of niaterial must be absorbed by businessmen, I am sure .you 7T 
wiU agree tkat any improve^^^ library service which will facilitate this task. will., 

be welcomed .. . . . • ; 






Ybu are, one of the few selected businessmen who has been drawn for our. random sarkple J 
to receive this questionnaire.. Your response is very important for the accuracy of,, Our 
(lata and will provide the information we need to niake bur survey a success. We’ wouLdy. 
greatly appreciate your cooperation. * ‘ V y y 



Tabidaticm^ based on replies received by April 25, . 196.6. A postage paid en^..-, 

"yelope is enclosed for your convenience. 






Sincerely,- .. . - 

Genevieve M. Casey 
Michigan State Librarian 















If you are not a business executive and have received this question- 
naire, please check here cind return in the enclosed envelope. 



INSTRUCTIONS: Check the box of the answer that best applies; 
a few replies require vrriting in some information. Please re- 
turn the completed questionnaire in the enclosed envelope. 



bfiicb Use 



1-5 



. 6/6 . , 



* 



❖ 



- 



(Please answer on the basis of ybuf o^ professional business needs only.) 



1. In what area of activity is your primary executive responsibility? (Check only the 
-most important -one. ) y- 



Accounting | j 7-1 
Engineering □ -2 
Fincince 



Generad Management -4 



Marketing 



□ -5 



Q -2 



Personnel /Indus trial -6 

Relations 



Production 
Research 
■ Other 



(specify) 



Q-m 

□ -9 



2. About how many employees are there in your company? 



Less than 25 8-1 


25-99 □ -2 


100-249 □ 


250-999 X] -4 


1,000-9, 999 □ -5 


Pyer 10, 000 Q 




' ' ^li‘ %*•■'■* • '''\<- . ' '''' i ' '’ .* ’ ‘^ \- ' ’ ' ^ '7> '* '■ ■'^ ‘ ' ' '”", r / ‘ 

'”' * i-J*^ 1 LjI_- ^ '’ "■ ' ' ’ ! -o ' C ' ^ ’ 









?^v In wl^^ c6iuity;:4^ ^ov^p: ^ :cp«nty;^nW 



t' ' i^i •“] *'*^ 









( 9 - IP) 



^,1 Alpbina . 

j2*:';Al^e^-': ;. 
3i,"’'^egaii'. 

'’.:-iV-^'v'.'4 ■" '■ Aijpsni'-.' 

^f:■s^ -6. Awnac, -: 

’ bv -Barry/'- 

lOi-^iBenziaii. 
'•>Ii-.^' Ber^lf^n. 
-Bwanch ’ : 




it* Chlppeva 
l8a Clare 
19 * Cii^^ 

V S62 'CrewfpH 

■ -r^l^.-'-iDbita - 

22.' pi^inspn 
23 a Jlaton 

24. Bimet 

25 . (^nesee , 

; 26*_ (Uadwio 
'‘j^0 Gogebic 



7 < 



X 4 . Ionia 
35 * Iosco 
36. Iron 
3 T*: Isabella , 
38i lackson 
3 Sf * 'Kalanaz^ 
4 d. Kediiiaska 

41. Kent 

42 . Keweenaw 

43 . L^e 

41 f. Lapeer 



51. Maniptee 

52 . ^rguette 
53 * Masbii ;■ 
54 v Mecosta; ; 



68. Oscoda 
69 a Otsego 
70a Ottawa 
71 *- .P'l^sqpe Isl]§ 



55» ;Mi9Ppinipee...^ \,7^* Rbsconnnori 
5bi Midland t3* Salginaw 



57 * Missat^ee 
58. Monrbe 










28.' Grand Traverse ^^ 45 . Leelanau 
Gratiot 46 .^ Lenawee 






bl. Muskegon 
62.. ]Newaygo 
,63. Oakland . 
■47. Livingston b 4 . Oceana 
hQ, Luce , 65* Ogeatew. 

49. Mad^inac ~ Ontonagon 

50. Macomb 



74 . '-St.' Clair 
75 ^ 'St. - 'Jose^^^ W- 

59 * J^ntcalm 76 . ^niiac x . 

60. Mwi^oreiiGy ' 77 ^ BobohXcr^.t.Jili^_^ 

78 ;'' Shiawasnbe>^//b^^^ 

79 • ’Tuscola* ■.-■-^ ^’r >?■■ 

'80. Van Buren,;^:-\o'lv'?:'7il 




81. Washtenaw * 






67 .A <) s ce oia 



■ 82 . Wayne' 

My 

" '/'■ - • 

*■. ■•^'■, V’. ■ ■ 

' ' ■ 'v* ' 




, A X* , -t < V* ' . ■ ' " r ’ k‘ 

t ' * V- ' 'V ' ^ : % rv^'?A -‘ C . r., ' '^ ■ 

^ ' ' V .'-X'-'''' - ■' -i' ' , * ) '-v'v ' ' ' r, 

I n-..: -'V \^' ' - - 






.Assign l*,2,'-3^ 4--irij;-'^"'-l>''?-i^^ 

orb!er of inbppi^t^ce 






in the S0 ' boxe a :e,.'" >' 5?|- 




1-15 



Y/- •', V .'I'.'^V ' '^.v/ 'ixyf ; . ■• 






. ^V>\1 



' ‘ -V/ ' ' “5 "''■J 



12 - 




Mcv-^ffSX' -f v'Sv, 

' , i 'tt- .' .- 



' \ i s’ A . • .V ?. 



Professional journals (Harvard Business ReyieW j 
Cl^he Journal of Accountancy^ etc.) 



' ' - 'J >i* ’‘t - "Vr '* . ■ , , ' .yi 

' ' ‘ ~ r ^ \ ''^ ‘ ■ ‘ ' / ' /vv ' ^ I 



13- 



□ 



•'./> ;Bubscriptipn services (kiplinger Letter , 

etc.)' " 

• ' i'-."'' .'•^’’''^'-’V ‘ '. ' \ 'r -u '. jf’ If ' ' ‘ V' ^>r< '• t- “ c ‘ 



■:''-7v‘-'---:?VS3^^>f 



• ' ' > ' V .i ' ^ 



. .0 

'* .t'v. % -. 
-» - 



, 5 






K'' 

r '? V ’*'• ’ V 

.t M 

r?*'. *i s'k '-tv; •<'•*. 

*'" .C-,^NS u ^ -V 



-■''v.-v';" 

‘ t^A^' \ ' 1''^" V .C ; . 
►'*r. -'/ .' ' 

X, . 









i 






' ^ ■ \J~*- l-,y. • »• *. 

<-h 



', ' / V- ■• ' ''■ ^ ( 

' * ^ ' 

/';;;’;'GenVen|ibns ,_'• ' ' ^,- , 

Semihars, c onfer enc e s 
/ Informal conversations with associates, 
Technical reports 
Company memoranda 

• ■-, Other:, ':"- '. 



iSrCD 



' ^ . I V* i* ' ' ' 

»<:>*,■* jv» ' ^ it- 3 

*,■■' * 






>;;VV 



* ' ’t^' Jv. - 

' *' V> 7 ' V *. *'' X ! 

X /*> ^ :; ^ a' \i^y 






;:.7:^'t 

Mn 

18- 



' ' V />;'-■* /I 

.» C*' . * ^ ' ' V?" -5? , 4 *'fl 

t -'• f .-'‘Wv^?;-! 

■. l"' •'.■'■.vj 



.,*• 1 ' CVi ’.^-1 
,1 ]»; ~ * * 



, ^ 4 * 7 ■^^■ 

" ‘ X 



19 - EI 

20- ^n 



S ' 



'■f^\ 

i 4 ' -d' 
Ia ^‘V 



7.’d .'^^1 



21- 



22- □' 









. (specify) 



'O / 



■ '<>1 



}"'0\ .f\,.;:/.‘V> . /' 
u' ;• ; ." 



.v:4^ 



'•'x.y ■ 
li" "b’” ', 

ERIC- 



7f- v'4 I 



I « b ill*l to>w t» »'ii ii*.s*A tJtiiJljri A’ ii.* »■».. ) m U i. m 1 1*^ 1 r ’^'A i W Aiiiiii 






MU ^ iri'Wa 



* 9 V w^v". »5 •»*! f 



" A 



''"»^4’tSPH4i*y,v^ *^; «• *' >*v 



5. At your place of work does your company haye a.libr,a,ry..:(i. e. ,. an organized col- C 
lection of books, periodicals and other materials available to company personnel ; 
and st^fed at least part time) ? * ' t ' 

'• . Yes [~] 23i-i:.:v'^ ? ■ - ' 'No [~J’,r2 / 






f 

IF- YES , how frequently dp- you use your company library? 

Several — ^ Once a ^ i — ' Infre-' , — ,• _ 

times/wk. ( ( 24-1 week LJ -2 Monthly | | -3 quently | | -4 Never! I- 5 

Kow adequate, for your professional business needs, is it? 

Very good □ 25-1 Good P~~| -2 Fair | j -3 Poor [ ) -4 Don't know [ } -8 , 



6. ^hat libraries, if any, other than your company library, do you periodically use 
for your .professional business needs and how frequently do you use each? (Lrist. 
and check the .box best describing frequency of use.) ’ ' 



L/ibrary (list by name) : 





Several 

times/wk. 


Once ' 
a week 


Monthly 


Infre' 

' - 

quentb 


(26-28) 


□ 29-1 


□ -2 


□ '2, 




(30-32) 


□ 33-1 


□ - 2 ' 


□ -3 




(34-36) 


□ 37-1 


□ -2 


□ -3 


n “4 



7. Of the libraries you use which one is the most importcint for your own prpfessional ' 
business needs? 



Your company library Q (38 -40) -001 Another librax*y 



(specify) 



m 



, - ' , '■ r >-t 

8, To the extent you use libraries other than your company library for your profes- : 
sional business needs, indicate the main reason(s) why: ' . 



No company library 


□ 41-1 


Convenient hours 


□ 42-1 


Conveniently located 


□ 43-1 


Comfortable facilities 


□ 44-1 


Depth of the specialized 
collection 


□ 45-1 


General breadth of the 
collection 


□ 46-1 



Quality of reference service 


□ 47-1 

K - % 

A \ * ^ 


Stack privileges 


□ 48^1 


Availability of government 
documents 


■ □ 49-1 


Broader selection of peri- 
odicals 


□ 50-1 


Liberal loan policies , 


□ 51-1 


Other: 


. □52.: 



(specify) 



^ \ l /:\ 0 ' '-O ''- ^ W ;•' > 



"> * 1 ' *’ 'a ‘‘ ^ H ' '<.»*,"»/ //' 

/: '^'' ;,i^v/'^'>'^\'' w.* ‘ ; - V ^‘-. >. v ' * ‘‘‘ 

.'*’,* 5, ’ V'- ’^^'-'t.' '^ ' ’v:-, '^' : r'*&V '' **^' ' ",v/ ^c >.'* {-, >i '»V( ; '<,, < : , ‘> * - 

yj'-'"t'/-^>> ^*» s,> -* ‘, ' , i i* v‘ ^ ^/ /' ‘ ’ ' .■' 

_,«f '^;:iio^aicy-' m^te?ia,^'i ,''X 6 ^!^^H^iil^c;piu)ri^^ X 



s'V ■■' ' V '-< 1 ;itL.?<“'>jr '^' ^ •, ' ”. V » ' ' '. ' *''' 'k-'A-- '' ’“ / ^ '' *' '. ' .ihi'L * - - '"’ > :*' '‘ /'‘ s- I '<- '* - ' ■\%'’'-V'^* ' ' ’ '<*'■ '■ ' - ' ''' ' , ' 
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